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N ENERGETIC YOUNG WOMAN ©F GOOD 

A executive ability, would like position as 

housekeeper. Is a good sewer and can fur- 

nish best of reference. Address M. H , Box 112, Mt. 
Holly, N. J. 


REFINED FAMILY OF FRIENDS HAVE 
four vacant rooms for boarders. Good cen- 
tral location. Address No. 5, this Office. 








FRIEND WISHES PLAIN SEWING BY THE 
day or week. Address N., 1, this Office. 


SMALL PRIVATE FAMILY LIVING AT 
Glenside wish two young men or a married 
couple to board. Carriage to station. Ref- 

erence required. To desirable parties terms will be 
made satisfactory. Call on or address A. J. F., Of- 
fice INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


URNISHED ROOMS, WITHOUT BOARD, FOR 
K men. 1536 Cherry Street, Philadelphia. 


RIVATE FAMILY, HAVING A PLEASANT 
third-story room, would like two young men 
to board. Six o’clock dinner. Address No. 7, 

this Office. 


ROTESTANT WORKING HOUSEKEEPER 
wants place. Friends’ aety preferred. Good 
references. MARIA HOLLINGSWORTH, 

Moorestown, New Jersey. 





W “two young. ELDERLY GENTLEMAN OR 
*two young gentlemen to board. Friends’ 

family. 12th St. above ‘Vallace 8t. 
ences exchanged. Address No. 6 this Office. 


Refer- 


OMAN OF REFINEMENT WISHES POSI- 
tion as managing housekeeper. Thoroughly 
competent ; best of reference. Address 

A. B. M., Box 1959, West Chester, Penna. 


ANTED, IN FRIENDS’ FAMILY, THREE 
unfurnished rooms, with bath, within 20 
minutes’ walk ef Public Buildings. State 

terms. Address No. 4, this Office. 


ANTED.—BY FOUR ADULTS, THREE 
rooms with board, in this city. Friends, 
Address No. 1, this Office. 

ANTED.—A YOUNG MAN WITH LITER- 
ary and business ability, for journalistic 
work. A little capital would be desirable. 

For information, address “ Newspaper,’’ care of 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCsR AND JOURNAL. 


AD ITS PICTURE TAKEN, CABINET SIZE,— 
The Old Liberty Bell did. You can get one 
for your collection by sending 25 cents to 

L. P. Marshall, Photographer, 


1833 Ridge Avenue, Philadelpbia, Penna. 





L. & R. L. TYSON, 
242 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET. 
Staple Trimmings, Hosiery, Muslins. Linings, 
Spool and Embroidery Silks, Zephyrs, Wool Wad- 
ding, Grenadine and other materials for Friends’ 
oe. Caps made and Plain Sewing and Quilting 
one. 


A Trip of 60 Days for $400, to California and 


return. First-class in every 

appointment; taking in the different points of in- 

terest en route,—going one route, returning another, 

First month 29, 1895. For further information, ad- 
dress R. B. NICHOLSON, 

523 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 





A Gas or Oil Stove 


will warm that room these cool mornings and 
evenings better and cheaper than starting the 
heater. No dirt, smoke, or dust. 


CONROW, House Furnishings, 


903-9095 Market Street. 
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Publisher's Department. 

*,* SEVERAL of the letters which have been sent 
in answer to advertisements in our ‘“‘want’’ column, 
have come addressed after this manner, No. 4, 921 
Arch Street. The name of our paper should not be 
omitted in addressing such letters, as there are sey- 
eral other offices in the same building with us, and 
delay is occasioned when the letters do not contain 
our name in the address. Be sure to put ‘“‘ FRIENDS’ 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL ”’ on every letter sent 
to this office, as well as the number of the advertise- 
ment answered. 

*,* Wx should be glad to have copies of the issue 
of Ninth month 1, 1894, from any who do not care 
to keep a file of their paper, as we are short of that 
issue, and have some demand for it, If those send- 
ing us such copies put name and address on the 
wrapper, we will refund cost of sending, 

*,* PLEASE note our address: No. 921 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. Matter sent to Friends’ Book Associa- 
tion (15th and Race streets), has to be forwarded 
from there, involving some trouble, and some toss 
of time. 

*,* Matrer intended for insertion in the INTELLI- 
GENGER AND JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day 


i morning, though notices or advertisements relating 


to'affairs of immediate importance may be used as 
late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers in good time, the paper 
is mailed on Fifth-day, and must be sent to press at 
noon of the day preceding. (We aim to reach all 
east of the Mississippi river, by Seventh-day.) 


LECTURES. 


AARON M. POWELL, Editor of Zhe PAii- 
anthropist, will accept occasional invitations to 
lecture upon “ The White Cross and Purity,” 
‘¢ Woman as a Citizen,’ “‘ The National Drink 
Problem,” ‘‘ Whittier,” ‘Wendell Phillips,’’ 
and “ Glimpses in Europe.” Address, for dates 
and terms, THE PHILANTHROPIST PUBLISHING 
Co., 39 Nassau St., New York City. 














RS, 
ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 
With best of references. 
Room No. 40 Imperia! Building, 411-413 Walnut St. 
509 SwEDE SrREst, 


John Faber Miller, Nonaistown, Pa. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia 
Counties. 


A LFRED L. SELLE 


of the CONFERENCE 
at CHAPPAQUA. 
Photographs from Greeley's Grove, viz: 
The Rustic Bridge, The Rustic Observatory, 
The Glen, The Cascade, The Greeley Barn. 
Sent, postpaid, for 25 cents. 


Good Designs 


in wall paper are as plentiful as bad. Just as 
eap. too. Selection by mail iseasy. We will 
d you 100 samples for eight cents. Prices, 5 
to 50 cents a roll. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street. 
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FIFTY-TWO THOUGHTS OF FRIENDS. 
XLIII. 


It is a weighty thing to be in the ministry of the Lord 
God, and to go forth in that. It is not a customary preach- 
ing ; it ts to bring people to the end of all outward preaching. 

GEORGE Fox. 


This weighty utterance of George Fox is recorded in his Journal 
(page 271, 3d edition). This was in 1658, on the occasion of a large 
meeting in Herefordshire, England, of which gathering he says: “A 
yearly meeting for the whole nation was appointed to be held. The 
meeting lasted three days. Many thousands of people filled the inns 
and towns thereabout, and a glorious meeting it was. The everlast- 
ing gospel was preached, and many received it, which gospel brought 
life and immortality to light in them and shined over all.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A CRY FOR LIGHT. 


‘So runs my dream. But what am I? 

An infant, crying in the night ; 

An infant, crying for the light; 

And with no language but a cry.” 

— Tennyson : In Memoriam. 
As restless children, in a night of storm, 
Aroused from sleep and filled with nameless fear, 
Cry for the light and her whom they hold dear, 
Nor cease to cry until they see the form 
Of one they love, or the belovéd face 
Smile in their grief, and bring them light and cheer, 
Whereon they sleep again without a thought of fear, 
Such is the magic power of motherhood’s sweet grace 
And tender words of love; so, Father, in their hour 
Of doubt or grief, when thy weak children cry 
For light and help, Oh, let Thy eastern sky 
Be filled with light ; show forth Thy wondrous power, 
And let them see shine forth Thy glorious face, 
And feel within their hearts Thy matchless, loving grace! 
Tenth month, 1894. LR 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 
Truty the ‘‘ Lord is our Shepherd.’’ He led us by the 


still waters unto the green pastures, and did restore our | 


souls. Again have we realized the fulfillment of His 
promise : ‘* When thou passest through the waters I will 
be with thee ; and through the rivers, they shall not over- 
flow thee ; when thou walkest through the fire, thou shalt 
not be burned ; neither shall the flame kindle upon thee. 
For I am the Lord thy God, the Holy One of Israel, thy 
Saviour.’’ 

God does, indeed, teach his people himself, and 
thrice blessed are we when we realize that as one after 
another is raised up to bea mouth-piece for him, the only 
authority given them is to ‘‘ speak unto the people ;’’ the 
acceptance of the message must ever rest with the witness 
for truth in the hearts of the hearers. 

There was an evidence in the meeting on First-day 
morning of an earnest desire to be faithful in doing what 
the Lord required, and many exercises were laid before 
the meeting, but, oh ! we have great need to continually 
‘« try our own spirit ’’ to know whether it be of God, or 
whether like Peter, the master is saying to us, ‘‘ Thou 
savorest not of the things that be of God, but of the 








things that be of men.’’ This language may be applica- 
ble to us when we think ourselves farthest removed from 
such a condition, because the temptation to make our- 
selves ru/er is so subtle and comes only when one is far 
advanced in religious experience ; indeed, when we are 
on the highest pinnacle of the temple. 

The necessity for seeking the kingdom of God and 


| his righteousness, for living every day and every hour to 
| his honor and glory, was clearly portrayed. 
| sion of sin and the amendment of life, thé regeneration 


The confes- 


or the cleansing whereby we become able to perceive 
that it is our natural disposition or temperament, that 
would lead us astray, that we must overcome in order that 
we may become a new creature in Christ, were all shown 
to be necessary if we would become true sons and 
daughters of God. 

The proof that we have attained to true sonship is 
shown in a willingness to lay down our lives for an 
enemy as willingly as for a friend. That is to lay down 
our selfishness and show ourselves anxious to be as just 
and fair, kind and helpful to the one as to the other— 
a much more difficult task than the resigning of one’s out- 
ward, physical life in one supreme effort. 

We lacked not those to testify that ‘‘ where enjoying 
and strife is, there is confusion and every evil work.’’ 
But the wisdom that is from above is first pure, then 
peaceable, gentle, and easy to be entreated, full of mercy 
and good fruits, without partiality and without hypocrisy. 
And the fruit of righteousness is sown in peace of them 
that make peace. 

True prayer, or ‘‘ asking in his name,’’ was explained 
to be asking with the spirit, the spirit prompting us to 
ask, not making use of the name of Jesus or Christ. We 
ask and receive not because we ask amiss, asking im our 
own wills. We were directed to that higher Power than 
man which can open the Scriptures to our understanding 
and enable us to believe what to us is the truth. Reason 
and intellect cannot supersede the gift of true commun- 
ion with the Father of spirits, wherein the Holy Spirit 
bears witness with our spirits that these things are true. 
Our religious experience must be our own, that of an- 
other cannot suffice for us. It takes more than simple 
faith to bring the sinner out of the depths through which 
he must pass ; but the mercy of God endureth forever, 
and he teaches his people himself, from the least unto the 
greatest. We must look to that Power which is nigh to 
every one of us to teach us. We have help to overcome 
but it is an individual work. 

A strong plea was made that we cultivate the germ of 
love that is planted in every soul, that we strive for that 
feeling that will enable us to go to one with whom we 
have had differences in that spirit of love that will open 
the way for the healing of them. This Christ-love is es- 
sential to our welfare both in this life and in eternity. If 
we have it not we are in a dangerous place and forget 
that we have a God, and we have no guide. ‘‘ God is not 
mocked.’’ We cannot deceive him. ‘‘ For what a man 
soweth that shall he also reap.’’ If we sow love we 
shall reap love. If we sow hatred, we shall reap hatred. 


If we sow deceit or mistrust, we shall reap the same. The 
Christ-love will surmount all difficulties ; then let us pray 
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in sincerity and earnestness of spirit that it may fill our 
hearts. 


The meeting in the afternoon, by provision of the new | 


Discipline, is especially for the benefit of the young. On 
this occasion it did not differ essentially from the morn- 
ing meeting, except that the young were made to feel a 


greater liberty to occupy time that they might otherwise | 
They were | 


have felt more properly to belong to others. 
encouraged to stand not in the by-ways and hedges, but 
in the open court where the Great Husbandman may send 
them into the vineyard to labor. 
not to think hard of each other on account of doctrine, 
but to remember the history of the past when much blood 
was shed in the name of Jesus Christ, to establish views 
that could not be established. All good deeds are pre- 


thought. Goodness never divides. Wedo not have to 
come to a certain point of belief in order to be good. 
Let us walk worthy of the vocation which is ours. A 
number of Friends, both old and young, spoke to edifica- 
tion, and we were reminded that : 
“ Every day is a new beginning, 

Every day is the world made new. 

Ye that are weary, and sorry, and sinning, 

Here is a beautiful hope for you. 

A hope for me, and a hope for you.” 


We were called to examine into the condition of our | ’ : 2 
| we will come unto him humbly, and remain in that teach- 


own hearts to see if there was not a work to be done there 
by us as well as by the Father, the Christ, the Son. We 
must ask and we must knock. Each individual’s condition 


requires something different from that of a brother or sister. 

Levi L. Benson, of Ohio ; Chalkley Webster, of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting ; Elizabeth Blackburn, of Balti- 
more ; Emily P. Yeo, of New York ; Rachel B. Hadley, 
and others were present during all or a part of the time, 


and their services of love and encouragement were 
strengthening and helpful to us. 
At the opening of the business session an earnest 


under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. The epistles 
received seemed, if possible, better than usual, and we 


were glad to feel that we are so closely united in sym- | 


pathy and interest. 


ing our codperation in efforts to purify the public press, 
was responded to by the appointment of a joint commit- 
tee to take the subject under consideration. Its report 


editors and journalists and 
teachers of the country, asking their 
in this important work. The subject elicited much 
expression, and all were encouraged to do what they 
could as individuals. 
nating Friends’ literature by the quarterly meetings. 
The statistical report showed a net loss in member 


the religious and ethical 


ship, but we feel that interest is awakened and hope that | 


in due time its fruit may appear in increased numbers | 
| women. 


and strength. The state of society, as developed by the 
Queries, is not altogether satisfactory, but we trust that 
by having our attention called to our deficiencies we may 
be led tostrengthen the weak places. 

The subject of arbitration was before us and the 
question asked: ‘‘Are we to-day using our influence to 
right those matters which may lead to war?’’ After the 
spirit of war comes we will cry ‘‘ Peace!’’ in vain. 


Yet after all the blood has been shed the questions at | 


issue must always be settled at last by that which answers 
te arbitration. 
A committee was appointed to render assistance to the 


Seneca Indians, if possible, in obtaining money rightfully | 


due them from the sale of their lands. 





We were admonished | 


| were plainly set forth. 


| veice let us not put off being obedient. 


desire was evinced that we might transact the business | ™4y never come to us. 


The appeal from women’s branch at Baltimore, ask- | Are we in the kingdom of God? ee 
| experience of Christian living? When this is the case 
| we are changed. 
| hate, the things we once hated we now love. 


was satisfactory, and two letters will be circulated among | the spirit that is born of God? 


coéperation | 


| day evening and Fourth-day afternoon. 


Interest is maintained in dissemi- | . : o 
| a better understanding of our principles, that those of 


| every age might feel the responsibility that rests upon 


| apt to think. 





The report from the Philanthropic Committee brought 
the subjects of scientific temperance instruction in the 
public schools of Indiana, work for the colored schools 
under the care of Friends, prison reform, etc., before the 
meeting, and an interesting discussion followed, which 
we hope will be productive of practical results. 

Words of encouragement, instruction, and admoni- 
tion were from time to time offered throughout the 


| sessions. ’ 


The question of holding joint sessions was spoken of 
as one that would at no distant time claim our attention, 


| and we were entreated to consider it prayerfully and 


earnestly and without prejudice, that we may be able to 


| come to a decision in harmony with the Father’s will. 


| The Society has performed a great service by the holding 
ceded by good thoughts, for the deed is first moulded in | 


of separate sessions, but the time is near at hand when 
we must take another step forward and stand for perfect 


| equality with no distinction as to sex—one meeting, one 


purpése, one combined effort for the benefit of humanity. 
The meeting on Fourth-day was a favored time, the 


| over-ruling power of God’s presence being made mani- 


fest, and burdens removed from hearts that had been 
oppressed. It was good to feel that the cementing power 
of love had cast out less worthy feelings. It is to God 


| and not to man we must look to have our souls fed. He can 


feed us through human instrumentality or without it, if 


able condition. Encouragement was given to each trav- 
eler Zionward, on whatever plane of experience. The 
simplicity, sufficiency, and reasonableness of our faith 
Jesus has made a way for us, and 
we are told not only in the Scriptures, but in our own 


| hearts, that if we would be God’s children we must obey 


his voice. ‘‘If thou doest well,shalt thou not be ac- 
cepted, and if thou doest not well sin lieth at the door.’’ 
‘¢ This is the way, walk thou in it.”’ When we hear this 
To-morrow 
An earnest communication por- 
trayed the experiences that are necessary for a perfect en- 
trance into the kingdom of God. It is not necessary 
that we shallall see alike. It is not essential that we all 
travel by the same road. The all-important question is, 
Have we had the full 


The things we once loved we now 
Have we 
The meeting closed 
under a solemn covering. 

Unusually interesting and we believe profitable sessions 
of the First-day School Association were held on Second- 
Much concern 
was expressed for the rebuilding of our waste places and 


them to be Christian boys and girls, Christian young 
men and young women, Christian old men and old 
The work of the First-day school familiarizes 
us with the Bible and stimulates us to read it. The 


| thought was expressed that we have left the children too 


much alone in their efforts to understand spiritual truths, 
which they can receive at a much earlier age than we are 
They can early learn to listen for the 
voice of God in their own souls; to know that his king- 
dom is within them, and to be able to tell whether the 
King of Kings, Jesus Christ, is on his throne in their 
hearts. If so, they will have peace and joy. 

Teachers were advised not to give dry, catechism-like 


| lessons, but to place themselves in the position of the 


child and illustrate and explain, so that the thoughts 
sown will be seed which, if the conditions are not too 
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unfavorable, will grow. Study the child sympathetically 
and see what attracts, interests, and instructs, that his 
inner life may be touched and awakened. 


It was desired that we should not forget to apply often | 
to the fountain head of Truth, and to remember that the | 


end of our aims is to save mankind. 
A Friend stated that he thought the awakening now 


so apparent had its start in the opening of the First-day | 


school work. Reference was made to the anxious begin- 
ning made by Louisa J. Roberts; her patient, faithful la- 
bor, continued through many years,and her prayer of 
thanksgiving at Virginia, ‘‘ Lord, now lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace, according to thy word, for mine 
eyes have seen thy salvation.’’ 

Inspiration from the Chappaqua Conferences was grate- 
fully acknowledged, the delegates endeavoring to share it 
with those who had not been present. 

An incident was related in the life of Sojourner 


Truth, who was present on an occasion when the second | 


coming of Christ was being earnestly discussed. In her 
characteristic, dignified way she arose and said: ‘Sit 
down and be still, or he will come and go and you won’t 
know he has been here.’’ 

We separated with an earnest hope that we may reap 
a bountiful harvest for the good seed sown. We must 
work diligently, earnestly, intelligently, and as did the 
workmen who rebuilt the walls of Jerusalem, each one 
build opposite his own house, then will our Zion be beau- 
tiful and complete. 

The closing session on Fifth-day was full of interest. 
The responsibility of parents for the proper training of 
the children, and that of young people for the right use 
of the influence they possess, engaged attention. But 
one standard was recognized for both men and women, 
young and old,—a true and upright life. We were en- 
couraged to individual faithfulness and greater effort to 
be helpful one to another in the endeavor to attain unto 
that standard, and to be diligent in the performance of 
the duties that devolve upon us. 

Friends were much exercised on the subject of mili- 
tary training in the public schools, and in connection 
with religious training. It seems a strange inconsistency 
to teach at the same time a ‘‘ gospel of peace on earth, 
good-will to all men ’’ and the tactics of war. 

So closed once more our annual assembly, a spiritual 
feast held in remembrance of the past mercies of God to 
us as a people. 


Have we offered the Paschal Lamb according to the 


instructions given to the Israelites when they kept the 


Feast of the Passover ? If every heart which was touched | 


with a coal from off God’s holy altar gave his best offer- 
ing at God’s command, the entire lamb was offered. If 
those who listened were faithful, then all the flesh of the 
offering was consumed. But this was not all, the bones 
and waste portion were to be destroyed by fire that 
‘‘ nothing remain until the morning.’’ 

If we have received a clearer revelation of the char- 
acter of Jesus Christ, with a determination to pattern 
our own life more closely to this ideal conception, we 
have ‘* partaken indeed of his flesh.’’ If we have more 
truly been filled with the Christ-spirit, we have ‘‘ drunk 
his blood.’’ Thus have we kept the commandment of 
Jesus ‘‘in remembrance of him.’’ This is the true 
‘*¢ communion ’’ that makes us ‘‘ one with him,’’ and un- 
less we do it we have no part with him. 

-‘* God is not mocked.’’ If we have not done this let 
us not try to deceive ourselves or others. If we have not 
returned to our homes strengthened to do the right, even 
to the laying down of self that peace and righteousness 
may be promoted, we may be sure we have not done 











the first works and we have need for repentance and 
amendment of life. F. M. R. 


RIGHTEOUSNESS: AN EVERY-DAY WORK. 

A paper contributed to Swarthmore College First-day School, by 
Joseph Powell. 
‘¢ RIGHTEOUSNESS exalteth a nation, but sin is a reproach 
to any people.’’ 

It is from a desire that we may come to enjoy the 
blessings of righteousness that I am led to address you. 
In my view righteousness consists in, and is, the effect of 
our obedience to the Divine law; it is a practical and 


| every-day work. 


It is well for us individually to make an examination 
that we may understand for ourselves in what righteous- 
ness consists and come to the enjoyment of the blessings 
it ever brings with it. 

We should not consider that righteousness consists in 
a profession of religion, in a conformity to ceremonial 
observances, or in a belief in any opinions and doctrines 
which men have framed and embodied in what are called 
systems of faith and worship ; we should hold up the life 
and example of Jesus as being worthy of imitation—his 
precepts, as inculcating the ‘‘ righteousness which exalt- 
eth a nation,’’ and the doctrines which he taught for 
their simple and practical character, their adaptation to 
the wants and conditions of man under all the circum- 
stances in which he may be placed—whatever may be his 
situation in life—to whatever nation, kindred, tongue, or 
people he may belong. 

Christianity is nothing new. The gospel was preached 
to man in the beginning, when the Creator breathed into 
him the breath of life, and constituted him a living soul. 
This breath, or grace, is sufficient for us ; a continual life 
of obedience to its teaching in our hearts will lead us into 
conformity with the example of Jesus. For that grace is 
a manifestation of the same spirit that was in him ; and 
if we are obedient to it, we will be led out of all evil, 
and from under the bondage of corruption into the glo- 
rious liberty of the sons of God. Professing Christians 
have unquestionably committed an error in making 
Christianity consist in a belief in a certain system of 
opinions and doctrine, the tendency of which has been 
to make religion more a matter of theory than practice, 
of word than deed. 

It was not so with the blessed Jesus. He never made 
out for his disciples any written system of belief or doc- 
trine. He insisted wholly upon practical righteousness 
—love and good works. 

How beautifully did- Jesus, on many occasions, turn 
the attention of the people to the principles of righteous- 
ness. Leve was one of them; it was the distinguishing 
attribute of his Father and our Father, of his God and 
our God. The Apostle also had so high an estimate of 
it that he declared: ‘‘God is love, and they that dwell 
in love dwell in God, and God dwelleth in them.’’ 

Jesus, therefore, made righteousness in this particular 
consist in man’s obedience to the Divine attribute of 
love. It was intended to bless him, and it invariably 
does bless him whenever he comes to be governed by it. 
It is the influence of this principle that sanctifies the so- 
cial compact, and would bind the whole family of man 
in one common bond of brotherhood. Social, conjugal, 
paternal, and filial love are all branches of one great 
stream, all are proofs of the Divinity in man, strengthen- 
ing our faith in the soul’s immortality. 

This religion is for every day. It is not to be put 
off and on like:a garment. It is blended with all our 


intercourse with the world, and will so regulate our con- 





os 
duct that we shall never sacrifice our integrity for the 
love of gain. 

With the desire that others may enjoy the blessings of 


| 


righteousness there could be no room in our hearts for | 


sectarian bitterness, we would look upon all our fellow 


men as children of one common Father, created for the | 


same great purpose, and destined to the same eternity. 
Let godliness be the test of a holy life ; let religion be 
stripped of everything but practical righteousness. Then 


charity would take the place of bigotry, and spiritual de- | 


votion the place of lifeless forms. 

When Jesus came to the Jews and endeavored to show 
to them that religion consisted in carrying out in the 
practice of life the principles of righteousness, he was 
despised and rejected by them; but, nevertheless, he 
continued bearing his testimony to the truth until his 
life was sacrificed in the cause in which he was engaged. 
He illustrated by his example the doctrine he taught , he 
proved his love to God by love to man, and the only 
evidence we can produce of our love to God is the ex- 
tent of our love to our fellow men. 

Should not these reflections stir up the pure mind in 
us to contemplate with seriousness the great design of 


life, the obligations we are under to the Author of our | 


being, and the duties we owe to each other as children of | 


one common Father ? 

What value do we set on time? It is an inestimable 
squander it away, and torture our existence by abuse and 
by folly? No. Let us improve it to the glory of God, 
and our own good. Cultivate the garden of our own 
minds, watch over our own thoughts, actions, tempers, 


dency over our better feelings and make us the servants 
of sin. ee 
Instead of being driven into religion through fear, 


we should seek righteousness for righteousness’ sake ; we | 


should love God because he is lovely ; we should imitate 
and practice the virtues of Christ, because they lead to 
permanent and eternal peace. 

My young friends, these are subjects that concern you, 


and I ask you to enter the field of inquiry in search of | 
the temptations of the future will test the strength 


truth ; 
of your allegiance to virtue; you will need a guide to 
direct your steps ; examine into the nature of the gospel 
as it is revealed to your own mind, and it will direct you 
in the way in which you should go. If that gospel re- 
quires you to forsake ‘the sin that doth so easily beset you, 

to make a sacrifice of any selfish spirit, disposition, or 
temper, it is because the indulgence of these things will 
be your ruin, and whatever delight you may take in them 
now, the end will prove to be ‘‘ vanity and vexation of 
spirit.”’ 

Religion is not to be your dread, but your delight ; 
it is not to deprive you of any permanent good, or lessen 
any enjoyment that God in his infinite wisdom designed 
you to realize. 
to your present and future peace, and the highest inter- 
ests that can concern you are involved in the labor that 
you should shape your course of life in agreement with 
the beautiful religion of Jesus. 

If we are to attain brighter and higher conceptions of 
Christianity we must feel that past ages have not ex- 


hausted Christian truth, and that we may make advances | Conference, which preceded the meetings of the Religious 


on the wisdom of our fathers. 
‘‘Freedom of intellect, joined with obedience to 


T is nothing of so much importance | : 
There is S I | the messages given us to bear away. 
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| thy hands ; 


Our love of freedom will grow with the growth of the 
mind ; it wiil become interwoven with all our religious 
feelings and benevolent sentiments; for I am persuaded 
that the glory of God, or just and ennobling conceptions 
of his character, and the happiness and progress of the 
human race, demand nothing so urgently as that our 
faculties should be unimpeded, and the widest range be 
given to thought. 

The study of nature is not incompatible with true 
devotion to God. The right improvement of the spir- 
itual and intellectual gifts bestowed upon us by the Giver 
of all good, will enable us to adopt the sentiment of the 
Psalmist: ‘* When I consider thy heavens, the work of 


| thy fingers, the moon and the stars which thou hast or- 
| dained : 
_ the Son of man, 


what is man that thou art mindful of him, and 
that thou visitest him?’’ And when 
we are thus humbled by the contemplation of our com- 
parative nothingness amidst the immensity of creation, 


| we shall learn what constitutes the true greatness of 
; Man. 


‘* Thou hast made him a little lower than the 
angels, and hast crowned him with glory and honor. 
Thou madest him to have dominion over the works of 
thou hast put all things under his feet. O 
Lord, our Lord, how excellent is thy name in all the 
earth!’’ 

We are invited to lay hold of this crown of life, 


| which is the reward of the perfect and the upright man. 
treasure, —a sacred trust committed to our care. Shall we | 


Let us keep the great object of our being in view, follow 
the example of Jesus, seek after inward and spiritual 
communication with the Infinite Mind, that we may be 
rightly instructed in the duties of life; and as we are 


| obedient to all the revealings of Divine truth, we shall 
and dispositions, lest (uncontrolled) they gain the ascen- | 


be governed by the same rule and mind the same thing 
that has enabled the righteous of past ages to walk with 
God. 


** God, thus to thee our lowly thoughts shall soar, 
Thus seek thy presence, Being wise and good ; 
’ Midst thy vast works admire, obey, adore, 
And when the tongue is eloquent no more, 
The soul shall apenns$ in tears of gratitude.”’ 


THE RELIGIOUS CONFERENCE AT CHAPPAQUA. 


A paper read at the meeting of Philadelphia Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation, Tenth month 8, 1894, by Alice Hall. 
‘* How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him 
that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace, that 
bringeth good tidings of good.’’ 

These words of Isaiah, uttered so many hundred 
years ago, kept running through my thoughts, a glad re- 
frain, on the night of my departure from Chappaqua, 


| and now they come to me as the most fitting words to 


| preface a description—which is only to be suggestive,— 


which is to set the ball of discussion rolling, as it were, 


| of the sessions of the Religious Conference, held in that 


great tent on the hillside. Surely the good messenger 
of the prophet of old was with us among those beautiful 
New York hills, and ‘‘ peace’’ and ‘‘ good tidings ’’ were 


This Conference, as you may know, was the out- 
growth of the Friends’ Religious Congress held in con- 
nection with the World’s Parliament of Religions at 


| Chicago last fall, and will hereafter go hand-in-hand with 


those of the First-day School Conference and Philan- 
thropic Union. The sessions of the First-day School 


| Conference, seemed to have prepared the way for them. 


whatever truth is already known, is the appointed spirit | 
and energy by which the world is to be disenthralled | 


from the many errors which yet darken religion and 
impair its ennobling influences.”’ 


Almost as beautiful as the benediction of silence 
which the day before closed the meetings of the former, 
was the simple, gracious opening of this fresh series of 
gatherings by the chairman, Aaron M. Powell, in a brief 





and earnest address, stating that the function of the con- 
ference would be to ‘‘ interpret more fully, in the light 
of modern thought and modern needs, the principles and 
testimonies of our beloved Society, our spiritual home.’’ 
His especial theme was ‘‘ The Friend,’’ with whom, he 


said, ‘‘ the one principle of obedience to conception of | 


duty is held to be of far greater moment than any intel- 
lectual opinion as to technicalities of religion.’’ 

Most suitably following this, a paper on this ‘‘ Inner 
Light,’’ George Fox’s message to the world, was read by 
Robert S. Haviland. The thought that impressed itself 
upon me in this paper and the discussion following it, 
was that we must not confuse this cornerstone of our faith 
with the human sense, the conscience, but must remember 
that it is a divine inshining ; perhaps, as some one sug- 
gested that day, ‘‘ the Divine Light within,’’ would be 
the better expression by which to call this messenger from 
the Father. The thoughts thus turned to the source of 
our inspiration, the consideration of the subject of 
‘¢ Prayer’’ was a natural transition. The words of two 


beloved, though absent, Friends, Jonathan W. Plummer | 


and Serena Minard, made most clear and forcible the duty 
and beauty of prayer. Should I give to you the thought 


that impressed itself most indelibly on my mind, I should, | 
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perhaps, give only that which reached my individual | 


need. 
change in the Divine purpose, but for the power to say and 
feel and Live, ‘* Not my will, but thine, O Lord, be done.”’ 

Of the session devoted to the topics of the ‘‘ Mission 
of the Society to the Young and of the Young to the So- 
ciety,’’ two thoughts remain preéminent in my mind. 
First, that the mission of the Society to its young is 


It is that the truest prayer is not the asking for | 


simply as the speaker on that topic said, ‘‘ the carrying | 
to them, divested of all formalities and excrescences, the | 


old, old truths of the Christian religion, as they have im- 
pressed themselves on the minds and hearts of Friends, 
to be made the guiding and controlling forces in their 
lives ;’’ and that on the part of the young, their mission 
is not only to be ready to receive this teaching, but to 
feel that they must give of their strength in return. 
Upon this point the emphasis should rest. 

After the mission of the Society to its own members, 
what then of its mission to the world? Unless it still 
has this mission to perform it will cease to exist, and that 
it still has a purpose we have but to look about us in the 
worldtosee. ‘‘ Our religion,’’—I quote from Charles M. 
Stabler’s able paper for this point,—‘‘ is a plant growing in 
the sunshine of God to fulfill his purpose. Philosophy 
and ethics may tell us something about it, may help us to 
distinguish its parts, and to appreciate its delicate organ- 
ism, but they are not religion itself any more than the 
science of botany is the life of which it treats. In 
Quakerism, therefore, the essential consideration is, not 
how much we know of botany, but how the plants are 
thriving in our gardens. To bring the world to this 
point of view is a fundamental part of our special mission 
as a Society. 
tented with what is offered to them in the name of re- 
ligion. The mission of Quakerism is to call their at- 
tention to the plant and the sunshine and the choking 
weeds in the garden of their souls, and to show them 
that the way to possess a vigorous and beautiful plant is 
not to study its parts in a cloister, but to go to work in 
the garden with the aid of common sense and sunlight.’’ 

It seems to me almost impossible to impart to you 
who were not present, the feelings which these meetings 
aroused ; that gathering of nearly two thousand people, 
the whole permeated with that current of feeling which we 
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the fire of the kindled spirit, and over them the calm 
ruling of the chairman, so gracious, so generous, accord- 
ing the privilege of speech to young and old in fair- 
minded apportionment, and above all the spirit of God 
shedding love and understanding, unity and forbearance 
over his assembly. Surely, in the oft-repeated phrase in 
our Friendly writings, ‘‘ it was good to have been there,”’ 


| and in ending I would repeat this one thought, uttered by 


Aaron M. Powell,—the one thought which must ever be 
the keystone of our religion—‘‘ There are for us external 


| helps, many and valuable, but the Inward Light, the 


endowment of the All-Father, is chief among our many 
blessings.’’ 


PAPERS READ AT CHAPPAQUA. 
XIX. 
PRISON REFORM IN ITS PRESENT ASPECT. 
BY MARIANA W. CHAPMAN. 
(Concluded from Last Week.) 
A sTILL more hopeful feature in institutional life lies in 
the Burnham Industrial Farm at Canaan Four Corners, 
New York. It takes boys between eight and sixteen 
years, who have developed evil tendencies. It is not a 
State Institution, and is supported wholly by voluntary 
contributions. Newcomers are placed in the third grade 
at admission, advanced by good behavior to the second 
and first. In the third grade they belong to the congre- 
gate system, and are not trusted as in the second and first, 
when they make families of twelve. Each family has a 
comfortable house to itself, with a worker in charge who 
looks after the boys’ wants, and, generally, has them in 
his department of industry. The report says: ‘‘ The 
boys of a family are inclined to associate together, and to 
make use of the cottage for home-pleasures, when they 
might otherwise be out and getting into mischief or 
trouble, and each boy has a certain pride in upholding 
the honor and dignity of his family.’’ At present, noth- 
ing is attempted beyond common school education, the 


| juniors having three hours in school in the morning, and 


Men to day are not irreligious, but discon- | 


Friends know as ‘‘the life,’’ thought struggling for utter- | 


the seniors three in the afternoon, with a vacation of two 


months from school work inthe summer. Their industries 
are farm, dairy, and laundry work, broom-making, knit- 
ting, printing, with blacksmith, carpenter, paint, shoe, 
and tailor shops. ‘They have also office and type-writing, 
and some assist in household work. They have five roll 
calls daily, so that absence is quickly discovered. Good 
work places a little money to their account, and delin- 
quencies bring fines, but the chief punishment is complete 
isolation from the other boys. ‘They have what they call 
a ‘‘mills’’ system, and every boy receives daily, if faith- 
ful, ‘‘three mills for his morals, two for deportment, 
three for his education and work, one for the care of his 
body, and one for the care of his clothes,’’ He may be 
deprived of not more than one mill at a time for failure 
in these duties. The opportunity of appeal is given him 
if he thinks there is injustice in marking. These mills 
have a money-value, and are the basis of their standing 
and privileges, and one of the most prized is the posses- 
sion of a cat for a pet, which they are allowed to take 
with them everywhere, except to their sleeping-room and 
to their dining-room. Each cat has her license and label. 
The report says: ‘‘ These cats are objects of the most 
tender solicitude, both on the parts of the owners and 
other less fortunate lads.’’ One can easily see what wis- 
dom there is in touching this hidden spring in the nature 
of a once vicious boy. 

Such an institution as this is a national blessing, and 
yet it suffers for means adequate to its needs. They have 


ance, old and young, men and women alike, burning with | need of more stock, of agricultural machinery ; their 
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water supply is uncertain because of a poor reservoir, and 
building repairs are much needed. They cannot receive 
all the boys who need their care. More than one hundred 
are waiting for admission. The last report says: ‘‘Ap- 
peals are coming from all parts of the country, at the rate 
of one a day, to take unmanageable boys, boys who have 
been turned out of schools, who cannot be endured in 
Children’s Homes, or who keep widowed mothers wretched 
by their follies and vices.’’ They do not often have a 
boy more than two or three years, for when in the gradu- 
ate grade, and suitable employment is found, he is re- 
leased on parole until discharged. 
owes its main inspiration to the enthusiasm of Wm. F. 
Rounds, its first superintendent. 

It may seem that an undue proportion of the time for 
this paper has been given to men and boys, but when we 
remember that women and girls form less than four per 
cent. of the inmates of prisons in this country, it will be 
conceded that a shorter notice in their direction 
justifiable. 

Foremost among reformatories for women stands the 
Sherburne Prison at South Framingham in Massachusetts, 


is 


under the superintendence of Ellen M. Johnson, who has | 


been eminently successful in dealing with a large number 
of the women under her care. The principles are, of 
course, the same as those involved in the treatment of 
men, with difference in occupation. They learn dairy 
and laundry work and other household arts. They make 
shirts with hand and machine, and do fine needlework. 
They make, and learn to cut and fit, their own clothing. 
They have ‘‘ two hours of school daily, and four evening 
sessions during the week,’’ with three Sabbath services, 
and there are special efforts made to minister to individ- 
ual needs. Of the 263 prisoners committed in 1892, 
154 were of American birth, and 109 of foreign birth, 
but only 32 of those of American birth were of Ameri- 
can parentage, which is a clear showing of the addition 


in women offenders that we receive from the other side of | 


the water. There are paragraphs, in a late report, so 
encouraging in relation to these women, that I may be 
excused for quoting: ‘‘ Each experience has contributed 
its part toward a deeper insight 
motive. The quick response and cordial appreciation, 
which, on their part, have never failed, and their mani- 


fest readiness to codperate with us in our endeavor to | 


benefit them, have been a constant source of encourage- 
ment and inspiration. 
able in the school-room, where we can speak confidently 
of definite results, as we cannot in some other branches 
of our work. 
estimate the result of strictly moral and religious work. 
Yet, even here, cheering evidence of success is not want- 
ing, as far as avowed intentions and improved conduct 
and bearing, while in the institution, give testimony to 
changed and. ennobling purposes.’’ 


There is also an agent for aiding the prisoners after | 


discharge, many being wholly without friends. This 1s 
a most excellent precaution of the State. Some condi- 
tions, however, do not meet the approval of the superin- 
tendent. Women of all ages are committed, and, neces- 
sarily, associated with those of younger years. Even 
girls of fifteen are sent, upon a father’s complaint of 
stubbornness. The larger number of offenders are com- 
mitted for drunkenness, but other offenses bear their part. 

In this State the reformatory for women at Hudson 
makes similar efforts, but Iam not well informed of its 
workings or success, except that a larger number of pris- 
oners than accommodations provide for make the work 
much less satisfactory. 


into character and | 


It is difficult, in fact quite impossible, to | poral punishment in the institution. 


detention in their sleeping-rooms, with regular meals, if 
| they will work, and if not, upon bread and water until 


This industrial farm | 
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| cent spirit in control. 





| considered harmful. 











Albion, N. Y. It is intended for women past the age of 
those sent to juvenile reformatories, but not older than 
thirty. It has been generously provided for by the State 
Legislature, and is established on the lines indicated in 
the preceding pages. Those guilty of misdemeanors are 
committed, not of felony. Their time depends upon the 
judgment of the Board of Managers, who act with advice 


| from the Superintendent. 


There is a most worthy institution of this character 
in Indiana, which is separated into a Girls’ Reform 
School and aWomen’s Prison. Complete separation of 
buildings would be still better. The school report says: 
‘* Very few of our inmates come from good families, or 
careful, painstaking parents. They have never been con- 
trolled, and have very little idea of self-control.’’ This 
is certainly what we should expect, but it is comforting 
to find added proof of the worthy effects of parental 
training. Itsays further that after entrance serious mis- 
demeanors are rare, and a prompt and cheerful obedience 
has usually been given. This indicates a wise and benefi- 
Insisting that reformatory work 
must be founded on industrial employment, which, in the 
end, must be self-sustaining, they require that all work 
shall be thoroughly done, and the superintendent reports 
them generally ambitious to become proficient. One of 
their industries (now relinquished on account of hard 
times) was caning chairs, which some of the girls did so 
well that they were able, after release, to care nicely for 
themselves in that way. All of the sewing and house- 


| hold work is done by the girls themselves, taking care 


that none shall have too heavy tasks assigned them. Part 
of the girls attend school in the morning and are in the 
work-room in the afternoon, and the others reverse the 
order. Girls slow with work are not always slow with 
books. Much attention is given to letter writing and 


| composition, and abstracts are made from lectures. They 


have a small library filled with productions from the 
best authors, and few of the books are unused. The 
primary grade is supplied with illustrated books and 
papers. Many of the girls enter good homes and give 
satisfactory service. In the Women’s Prison the number 
of commitments is decreasing, and, since the opening of 
the institution, in 1878, out of 523 women received, 
there have been only 38 re-commitments. They, too, 
are well taught in self-sustaining industries, and 80 per 


| cent. are reported quiet, orderly, and peaceable, but 
The spirit is particularly notice- | 


20 per cent. incorrigible. These, they think, should be 
kept in separate apartments, with strict discipline, which 
their building does not provide for. There is no cor- 


The penalties are 


they submit. If they become noisy, profane, or violent, 
they are removed to a solitary. They are locked in their 
rooms at eight in the evening, but well-lighted halls 
permit them to work or read. Too much intercourse is 
The only time the girls and pris- 
oners meet is in Sabbath service. In all reformatories of 


| to-day we find a general endeavor to bring the inmates as 


nearly as possible to the normal conditions of a well- 
regulated life. 

Letters from all of these institutions, which have been 
received from inmates after release, indicate the appreci- 
ation which many of them feel for this wise care at the 
most critical period of their lives. And with these evi- 
dences before us we must conclude that time will continue 
to bring us greater wisdom in dealing with transgressors. 
Weare told that ‘‘ the time will come when every puni- 


| tive institution in the civilized world will be destroyed, 
Within the last year there has been another built at | and all places for the treatment of crime be hospitals, 
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schools, workshops, and reformatories.’’ We must, 
surely, bid that time God-speed, but we must hail with 


greater blessing the knowledge and strength that shall | 


bring us nearer to those conditions of life that will pre- 
vent the inception and growth of this unfortunate class 
of beings. While it is true that spiritual power over- 
comes the evil in the human soul, it is quite as true that 
certain physical causes produce certain physical effects, 
and that brutalized conditions are conducive to evil ten- 
dencies and inimical to growth of the Divine seed. 
Wherefore it is through the joint efforts of the scientist, 
the philanthropist, the legislator, the spiritual teacher, 
that we must look for our most important advances in the 
path of reform. These seem to be the forces through 
which a wise Providence works for the perfection of his 
own creations. 
FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 44.—ELEVENTH MONTH 4, 1894. 
PARABLE OF THE TEN POUNDS. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—Well done, thou good servant: because thou wast 
found faithful in a very little, have thou authority over 
ten cities.—Luke 19: 17. 


Scripture Readings: Luke 19: 11-28. 
TEACHING. 


The time was near at hand for Jesus to be taken from 
them and it was supposed that the kingdom of God was 
immediately to appear; therefore it was necessary for 
Jesus to prepare his disciples for the trust that was about 
to be committed to them. According to their capability 
and faithfulness each was now the possessor of certain 
talents which, if rightly used, would increase the treasures 
of the heavenly kingdom. A great responsibility rested 
upon each of them to use his talents to the best of his 
ability. To the two who were faithful (in the parable) 
came the same commendation for faithfulness, and a 
gift of authority or power equal to the abilty to exercise it. 

The unfaithful servant was condemned not because he 
had nothing to give to his master, but because of his un- 
faithfulness to a known duty, and from him was taken 
even the power which he had. We know this to be a law 
of nature, a law of God. The unused muscle becomes 
powerless. 

We have but to look into any of our meetings to see 
that the duties which are nominally assumed by those 
who do not seem to recognize their responsibility, fall in- 
variably to the lot of those who are constantly making 
the best use of their talents, who have a conscientious 
love for the work, and who cannot endure to see any part 
of it suffer from neglect, and who are ready always to 
sacrifice themselves, if need be, that the work may be pro- 
perly done. Such Friends are concerned that the work of 
the Master may be advanced upon earth. Shall we not 
all strive to belong to the number of these ? 

They who have ‘‘ gained the five’’ are the ones who 
are faithful to their own special duties, but have no further 
care. 

We can readily see that the opportunity is surely taken 
away from those who have no care or not sufficient inter- 
est to be faithful even to the little duties assigned them. 

Matthew, in the 25th chapter, gives a slightly differ- 
ent account of apparently the same parable, in which the 
thought seems to be impressed that the result expected is 
in proportion to the ability given, but in both accounts 
the responsibility to be fazthfu/, and the reward of ‘‘ Well 
done,’’ with the gift of increased power, are the same, 
whether we are possessed of few or many talents, of much 
or little ability. 

Perhaps the temptation to allow their talent to remain 
unused is more likely to come to those who feel that they 





have little ability, but if such would only remember that 
the strength of any army lies not in the officers but in the 
men, and realize that the great ability is possessed but by 
the few, and be faithful in their alloted places, their uni- 
ted efforts brought to bear on the great questions of our 
day would cause Christianity to experience a great revival 
and the kingdom of God a wonderful growth. 

While much credit must ever be given to the labors 
of those who are leaders in thought, the real progress of 
Christianity depends upon the faithfulness of those in the 
humbler stations in life—humbler only because less noted. 

The disciples were not to be troubled because of the 
larger number of his enemies who would not permit Jesus 
to reign over them. The time would come when his 
power would be greater than theirs. Neither are we to be 
dismayed because crime exists in high places, or because 
of its magnitude, remembering that the Spirit that is 
with us is greater than the spirit that is in the world, 
and must ultimately triumph. 


LESSON NOTES. 

‘‘A certain nobleman went into a far country to re- 
ceive for himself a kingdom, and to return.’’ ‘‘ This 
expression,’’ says Albert Barnes, ‘‘is derived from the 
state of things in Judea in the time of our Saviour. 
Judea was subject to the Romans, having been conquered 
by Pompey about sixty years before Christ. It was, 
however, governed by Jews, who held the government 
under the Romans. It was necessary that the prince or 
king should receive a recognition of his right to the 
kingdom by the Roman emperor, and in order to do this 
that he should go to Rome; or as it is said here, ‘ that 
he might receive to himself a kingdom.’ This actually 
occurred several times. Archelaus, a son of Herod the 
Great, about the time of the birth of Jesus, went to 
Rome to obtain a confirmation of the title which his 
father had left him, and succeeded in doing it. Herod 
the Great had done the same thing before, to implore the 
aid and countenance of Antony. Such instances would 
make this parable perfectly intelligible to those to whom 
it was addressed. ‘ But his citizens hated him,’ etc. 
This actally took place. Archelaus went to Rome to 
obtain his confirmation from Augustus. The Jews, 
knowing his character, sent an embassy of fifty men to 
Rome to prevail on Augustus not to confer the title on 
him, but they could not succeed. He received the king- 
dom, and reigned in Judea in the place of his father. 
This fact was fresh in the minds of the Jews.”’ 

We see Jesus now in the neighborhood of Jerusalem, 
where his disciples, as well as many who were not en- 
tirely convinced, hoped and expected to see him enter 
into his kingdom immediately, and reign over an earthly 
king. It is true he had told them his kingdom was not 
an earthly one ; he had even predicted his death and 
that it was to be upon the cross, yet his sanguine followers 
could not give up their belief in his triumphant occupa- 
tion of Jerusalem. So he relates this parable to teach 
them not only faithfulness to their allotted trust, but pa- 
tience in exercising the gifts committed to them. And 
being both faithful and patient, they were also to be active. 
Indolence ends in loss of the trust. While we are to 
keep our hearts with all diligence, we are likewise to be 
diligent in the exercise of every gift, great or small. As 
these were ‘‘ servants of his,’’ we are to understand that 
they had been instructed, that their hearts had been 
touched, that they had given up to his leadership ; but 
all this may have been largely passive, now Jesus stimu- 
lates them to activity, to the illustration of their faith by 
their works. 
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THE YOUNG IN THE SOCIETY. 
However desirable motion forward may be, there are al- | 
ways some of us who feel anxious to hold back. Pro- | 
gress, we all agree, must be theoretically good, and yet 
we feel that the changes which progress necessarily causes 
must involve more or less danger. It results, therefore, 
’* shakes some one painfully, and 
is accompanied by words of caution, concern, and re- 
monstrance. 

These are generalities. 
affairs and circumstances. 


that every ‘‘ movement 


But they will apply to many | 
We apply them, at the mo- | 
ment, to the subject of the activity of our younger Friends. 
Nothing, we think, could be more evident than the de- | 
sirability of an awakening amongst them, and nothing | 
has given more encouraging assurance to the Society’s 
future than the evidence that so many of them are taking | 
a new and lively interest in its welfare. The work of the | 
First-day schools, patiently continued for a quarter of a 
century, the organization of the associations of Young | 
Friends, the part taken by young men and women in 
such meetings as those at Lincoln and Chappaqua, the 
marked increase of serious thought and behavior among 
our members who are yet young,—these are all indica- 
tions that a revival of religious warmth is manifested 
amongst us, and that it is rooted where there is room and 
time for growth and fruitage. 

Yet it is quite true that we must not force this growth. 
It was pointed out at Chappaqua, and has been pointed | 
out since, that it would be a real injury to the young | 
people, and would be clearly doing violence to the prin- | 
ciples which we profess, if there should be undue urging, 
on such occasions,—undue pressure upon them to offer | 
their thoughts or testimonies. The value and virtue of | 
speech, as we all believe, lies in its being rightly prompted. 
It may not be a sermon; there can be speaking which is 
not that; there are various works and various workers, 
as the Apostle long ago declared ; 
preaching, 


but whether it be 
or teaching, or testimony, or exhortation, it 
is valueless if it have not for its inspiration its due meas- 
ure of the spirit of Truth. It would be sad indeed to 
call out that which is not ready, and not yet prepared. 
So the concern lies on both hands, and very properly. 
We want to awaken and encourage, yet we do not want 
to force or over-persuade. We want to move on, yet not 
in haste or without due consideration. The young peo- 
ple are the hope of our Church, and every sign they give | 
of preparation to repair and rebuild it is cause for grati- | 
tude, yet they are not to be hurriedly summoned to work 
for which their hands are not ready. All this teaches us | 
to go forward not in our own strength but with that | 


which is an assurance of right action. 
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| friend was sudden. 


| enjoyable to all. 


| replied: “* We may not a// be here.” 


| Preparative Meeting. 











MARRIAGES. 


COLES—WALTON.—At the residence of the bride, near Hart- 
ford, N. J., Tenth month 18, 1894, under the care of Chester Monthly 
Meeting, N. J., Henry B. Coles, son of Charles B. and Mary M. Coles, 
of Moorestown, N. J., and Deborah A., granddaughter of Silas Wal- 


| ton, Sr., of Hartford, N. J. 


PICKERING—COMLY.—At Langhorne, Pa., at the residence of 
the bride’s uncle, Jonathan W. Gillam, Tenth month 16, 1894, under 


_ | the care of Middletown Monthly Meeting, John Rowlett Pickering, of 
~ | Woodbourne, and Hannah Gillam, daughter of John Comly. 


TAYLOR—WATSON.—Near Langhorne, on Tenth month 10, 
1894, according to the order of Friends, Joseph T. Taylor, of near 
Edgewood, and Abigail T., daughter of Joseph John Watson. 


DEATHS. 


BROWN.—On the 23d of Seventh month, 1894, Nathaniel M. 
Brown, in the 88th year of his age. 


He was born in New Jersey, on First month 19, 1807, and moved 


to Ohio with his parents in 1816. 


He was a valued member and elder of Westfield Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, Preble county, Ohio. The summons to our dear, aged 
The day before his death he attended our meet- 
ing both morning and afternoon, taking his dinner on the grounds, and 
in his loving, cheerful way, so natural to him, made the occasion more 
On one of the company making the remark, “ Let 
us all come again in a year from now and have another good time,” he 
But little we thought the call 
would be so soon. As our meeting is small, and he one of the most- 
regular attenders, we feel our loss very deeply. But as we gaze with 
tearful eyes upon his vacant seat and feel a corresponding vacancy in 


| our hearts, may we be strengthened to take up the mantle he let fall 


and gird on the whole armor of the Lord. 

He had a great love for children, and his smile of welcome and 
efforts to entertain them and have them to have a merry time, drew 
many around him. They, with many of his relatives and friends, will 
look back with fond remembrance to visits to his home. S. 


COMLY.—At Byberry, Pa., Tenth month 13, 1894, Sarah B., 
daughter of the late Charles and Debby Ann Comly; a member of 
Byberry Monthly Meeting, Pa. 


EVES.—Near Maywood, Neb., Seventh month 27, 1894, Clifton, 


| youngest son of John R. and Lydia A. Eves, in the 25th year of his 


age; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Mill- 
ville, Pa. 

This patient, kind, and helpful young life was ended in a very sad 
and unexpected way. He had been out some ten miles from home 
and when returning on horseback, was thrown iato a canyon, or deep 
ravine, peculiar to that section of country. The night was very dark, 
and it is supposed he lost his way and that his horse became unman- 
ageable or tried to jump across the chasm, but was unable to do so. 
Both were dead when found, at the foot of a cliff fifty feet high. 


| There was no indication that Clifton ever moved from the position in 


which he fell from the horse. * 


EVES.—At her home in Millville, Pa., Tenth month 15, 1894, S. 


| Emily Eves, aged nearly 58 years; a member of the Monthly Meeting 


of Friends held at Millville, Pa., and daughter of the late John K. 
and Sarah W. Eves, of the same place. 
Hers was a kind and hospitable disposition, and she was true and 


faithful to the principles of our Society, of which she was a life-long 
member. * 


LLOYD.—Tenth month 14, 1894, Hugh Pearson, son of Samuel 
and Lydia B. Lloyd, of West Philadelphia, in his 33d year. 


MATHER.—Tenth month 14, 1894, at the residence of her 
brother, Joseph M. Mather, Wilmington, Del., Phebe W. Mather, 
aged 83 years, and two months. 


REESE.—In Brooklyn, N. Y., Tenth month 20, 1894, William 
W. Reese, M. D., a native of Chester county, Pa. ; a member of New 
York Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


Interment in Friends’ cemetery, Brooklyn, on the 22d inst. 


PARRY.—At Beverly, N. J., Tenth month 16, 1894, Oliver Parry, 
in his 44th year; son of the late William Parry, of Cinnaminson, and 
grandson of the late Charles Stokes. 

He was a consistent member of Burlington Monthly and Rancocas 
Being possessed of a genial nature and sterling 


| integrity, he commanded the esteem and confidence of the community 


in which he resided. By this dispensation of Providence the family 

circle is bereft of a devoted husband and father, on which account the 

hearts of many friends are dipped into the nearest sympathy. 
Rancocas. i os, oe 


WARRINGTON.—At his residence, 218 Penn street, Camden, 
N. J., Tenth month 9, 1894, Joseph Warrington, in his 77th year; a 
member of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

THE LATE DAVID SWING. 
Ir may be difficult for those who have not seen or known 
David Swing to understand how sincerely he is mourned 
in this city of Chicago, We feel personally bereaved, 
with a host of others who have been blessed with his ac- 
quaintance. 
tened to his public teaching, or read his published ser- 
mons, the large audience which gathered regularly in 


Music Hall during his ministry there (and the hall was | 


generally filled almost to its limits) was only a small part 
of his congregation. 

Hundreds of people read his sermons, as they ap- 
peared in the next morning’s papers. His last sermon, 
delivered just after his return from his vacation at his 


country home, was his thought upon the labor troubles of | 


the past summer. They were the result of much thought 
and observation by a wise, philanthropic, humane man, 
and we hope will have a wide circulation. Perhaps a 
little personal reminiscence may be pardoned, as it was 
our privilege to meet him frequently in an informal way. 
Our homes were near together on the north side of the 
city. Almost every First-day morning we took the same 
car going to our respective meetings. At such times we 
often had a little talk with him, which always left us 
something to remember. He never dealt in platitudes. 
What he said was always fresh from his great heart and 
brain. After leaving the city we missed this opportunity. 
Meeting our daughter one day he inquired after her 
parents, and said, ‘‘I miss the little talks I used to have 
with your father on the cars.’’ 

His wife, who died some years ago, was a former resi- 
dent of Richmond, Ind., where we were girl friends, and 
her lovely character endeared her to ail who knew her. 
He always gave me a cordial welcome in his home, or 
wherever I might meet him, and called me his ‘‘ wife’s 


friend,’’ our love for her serving as a bond between us. | 


He had two daughters, who were very precious to him ; 
when the last one married and left him fora while, it 


seemed to tear his heart strings, and as he passed out of | 


the church after the ceremony was over (performed by 
another minister because he could not trust his veice), he 
walked down the aisle with the tears coursing down his 
cheeks, the picture of desolation. 

After our daughter, of whom he always seemed fond, 
was married and went away from home to live, he wrote 
us a letter of sympathy, and said among other things: 
‘* You must try to be like the Roman parent who said on 
such an occasion: ‘If it is well with the child it is well 
with us.’ ’’ 

The last time I met him was in one of our book stores, 
just before the close of ’93. 
cordiality, as it had been sometime since our last meeting, 
and stepped aside, leaning upon a counter fora little chat. 


It was then I asked him why he took so little part in the | 


Religious Congress, as he had been so active in starting 
the movement. He said, and the heavy lines in his face 
confirmed his words, ‘‘I was too ill. I used to drop in 
sometimes and sit down on the edge of the crowd, but I 
was not able to take part.’’ 


ment.’’ And we know it meant much to him, who longed 
to see men act like brothers. He met many if not most 
of the representative people who attended the Congress 
in his own home, or the homes of others, and had per- 
sonal intercourse with them. 
kindred spirit. 

And now, not only his own church, but Chicago and 
the world, have met with a loss not to be repaired. Meet- 
ing his daughter and her two little sons, not long since 


Beside a vast multitude who have only lis- | 


He met me with unusual | 


‘«« But,’’ he added, with a | 
look of pleasure, ‘‘ I was one of the starters of the move- | 


Mozoomdar was truly a | 


| in an elevator, we had a little passing chat. ‘‘As ships 
| that pass in the night,’’ who signal each other and pass 
| on, I was impressed with the act of the youngest child, 
| scarcely out of frocks. As his mother led him away he 
| turned and looked back at me, and said ‘‘ good-bye’’ in 
| such a friendly, kindly way, that it quite touched my 
heart, and I thought how like his grandfather. And a 
quick desire arose in my heart that his grandfather’s 
| mantle might fall upon him. In our little meeting yes- 
terday we sat as sincere mourners for a strong, true char- 
acter, who had done so much to advance the kingdom of 
righteousness, without creed or cant or ceremony. He 
has been a true minister both to the minds and hearts 
| of men. * 
Now he is ‘‘ lifted up’’ we shall go back to his teach- 
ings, and may they produce fruit an hundredfold. We 
| hope his sermons may appear in book form. He was 
| truly a genius and a unique man. His sermons bear the 
seal of his own original personality. May his influence 
| live on and produce fruit after its kind. He stood for 
simplicity, peace, humaneness, sincerity, unselfishness, 
and so many virtues, and always for religious liberty and 
love. And our hearts echo Love. 

And now comes to us all the loss of the last dear mem- 
ber of that wonderful circle of New England poets, O. 
| W. Holmes. ‘‘Gone to his grave, but we will not de- 
| plore him.’’ Because ‘‘ for him to die was gain.’’ He 
| had lived his life nobly and well, and he was “only 
| waiting.’’ But let us appreciate the blessings of such 
| lives, and emulate their noble example by being ¢rwe in 
| our places and thus fulfill the law of life and love. 
| Tidings come also from over the sea of the death of 
| the aged Greek Archbishop of Zante, soon after his 
| return from his trip around the world. Many of us will 
| 





recall his earnest and impassioned words. Among others, 

‘« Tt is the work of Christianity to bring all men into one 
| spiritual family, into the love of one another, and into 
| the belief of one supreme God.’’ ‘* One family, equal, 
| without any distinctions between the mean and the great, 
| without distinction of climate or race; without distinc- 
| tion of national destiny or inspiration, of name or no- 
| bility, or of family ties.’’ So these worthy souls have 
reached ‘‘ the desired haven.’’ 

Glencoe, Til. 


me ALT. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

ALLEN F.itcraFt’s late visit to Millville, Pa. (says a 
| correspondent), was much appreciated. He was favored 

to minister to the waiting company and emphasized the 
| promises made ‘‘ to him that overcometh,”’ and to give a 
practical rendering of the text: ‘The Spirit and the 
Bride say, Come.’’ Being so remotely situated, the visits 
of our concerned Friends, be their ministry vocal or si- 
lent, are very welcome. 





Another interesting circular meeting was held at East 
3ranch, N. J., last First-day afternoon, over one hundred 
being present. Nathaniel Richardson was in attendance. 
The testimony borne was listened to with much attention. 
This is the last of the series of meetings for this year 
under the charge of the committee of Burlington Quar- 
terly Meeting. We trust their efforts have done some 
good. Although there are so few Friends in the imme- 
diate neighborhood, the attendance at these monthly 
meetings has been so good, we query : Were it not possible 
to establish a regular meeting there, and bring in some 
who have not heretofore been interested in our Religious 
Society? Of those Friends who are directly interested 


| in this meeting we would ask, is the effort not worth try- 
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ing? The committee will be glad to render all assistance 
possible. It is not in numbers success depends; when 
only the few, even the ‘‘ two or three,’’ meet in earnest- 
ness of spirit, and the meeting is held in the life, their 
work will be blessed. Ww. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


A SECOND VISIT TO EUROPE. 

Il.—BAYREUTH. 
THE town of Bayreuth, to which my last letter brought 
us, has about 65,000 inhabitants, if I remember rightly 
the statement of the local guide book, but this number is 
greatly increased for two months, once in two years, by 
the performance in the Wagner opera house of a number 
of the great composer’s operas, which bring many 
strangers from other countries, as well as from other parts 
of Germany. All of these operas, except ‘‘ Parsifal,’’ 
can be heard elsewhere, but this last work of Wagner re- 
mains his widow’s property for some time to come and is 
given only here. 

The hotels and private houses of Bayreuth are full 
during the two months, titles, and even crowned heads, 
being often among the guests. Enough money must be 
brought into the town to keep it going during the ‘‘ Can- 
kine’’ season, and one can judge of that byseeing Bay- 
reuth the day after the end of the season, when a stranger 
in the streets is conscious of being stared at as a curiosity. 

The hotels probably take advantage of the demand to 
raise their prices, but private lodgings may be had, with 
breakfast, for three marks, or 75 cents, a night,—lodg- 
ings, in one case, including a bed-room and sitting-room. 
Arrangements should be made beforehand by writing, 


however, if one wishes to be absolutely sure of a place to | 


lay one’s head at a reasonable rate. 

Aside from the opera performances, Bayreuth has little 
of modern interest, though more in the way of associa- 
tions than many German towns of its size Wagner's 
widow still lives there in the Villa Wahnfried, with its 
tablet in the wall stating that here the composer found 
peace ; while back of the garden, in a spot enclosed by 
a hedge and an iron railing, is Wagner’s grave, its heavy 
stone quite covered with English ivy. 

Liszt also is buried in Bayreuth in the yard of God’s 
acre church, as it is called, over the door of the tomb 
being inscribed the words, ‘‘I know that my Redeemer 
liveth.’’ In the same spot are buried many of the old 
nobility of the town, and its other great man, Jean Paul 
Frederick Richter, who lived, wrote, and died here. 
His monument is in the Friederich-strasse, not far from 
his former dwelling-house, and one passes on the road to 
the Hermitage, the Rollwenzel House, in his day quite 
out in the country, where Jean Paul used to go to be rid 
of distractions while he wrote. It is now an inn or road- 
house, with a summer garden adjoining it. 

The most interesting personality to us in the history 
of Bayreuth was the Margravine Wilhelmine, sister of 
Frederick the Great, and wife of the Margrave Frederick. 
For many years, from her marriage to her death, in fact, 








her home was in the town, either in the Old Castle, to | 


which she went as a bride, the New Castle, which she 
planned and built, or the Hermitage, her country place. 

Her memoirs, written in French, and translated both 
into German.and English, are as interesting as any ever 
written, it seems to me, showing the barbarity of the 
times with naive unconsciousness, and letting us into the 
secrets of royal lives with unsparing frankness. W. D. 
Howells has edited an English translation of these 
Memoirs, which will be found fascinating reading. 

The Old Castle is now used for municipal offices, etc., 


i 
i 
| 
i 





the New Castle being kept open for sightseers, except when 
royalty is in residence there, which I should think would 
not be often. The last visit from the Emperor and Empress 
was in 1889. The Hermitage lies some miles out of town, in 
a beautiful country, well-wooded and rolling, and the 
grounds are kept in excellent order. Here is the fantastic 
little chateau of which the Margravine was so proud, saying 
that it was unique in Europe, which we may well believe. 
The fountains, grottoes, flights of steps, imitations ot 
classic temples and arches, scattered about the grounds, 
all bear witness to the taste of the time; and the decora- 
tions of the interior to the Margravine’s own taste, which 
would not be ours, we must confess. 

One of the rooms in her own suite has its walls cov- 
ered with bits of broken mirror cemented together, so 
that one sees one’s self in disjecta membra, which is very 
disconcerting. Another, the Japanese room, was fitted 
out by the King, her brother, as a gift, and was prized 
very highly by the Margravine. Her own favorite spot 
was in some shady place in the grounds, where she could 
read or write undisturbed. 

Her tomb, with that of Margrave and of their only 
child, a daughter, is in the old Hofkirche of the city, 
near the door by which one enters. 

Bayreuth, like most German towns of any size, is 
garrisoned, there being two barracks there ; and almost 
every other passer in the street was a soldier. Military 
salutes were constant, from privates to officers and vice- 
versa, the private being obliged to continue his reverential 
attitude until the officer had quite passed. 

One or two days in the week, at certain hours, a mili- 
tary band played in the old court-garden behind the New 
Castle, a beautiful old garden very little used now-a-days, 
whose trees are magnificent. With so much rain as we 
had during our. stay, the garden could not help being 


| very damp, and the stone seats were too suggestive of 


rheumatism to be very inviting, but we spent some very 
pleasant hours walking up and down the green alleys 
where the Margravine’s courtiers used to take their pleas- 
ure. It was just after remarking, one damp day, that it 
would scarcely be a surprise to see a dryad step forth 
from one of the trees or a naiad from the swampy little 


| stream, that we stumbled upon a mossy old statue of Pan, 


looking out from between two gnarled trees, holding his 
pipes in his hand as if ready to play. The whole place 


| had an air of gentle decay which made it very seductive 


to one inclined to be at all pensive over the past, and we 
were sorrier to leave it than any other part of Bayreuth. 


none preferable to a decent and agreeable behavior 
among men, a modest freedom of speech, a soft and ele- 
gant manner of address, a graceful and lovely deport- 
ment, a cheerful gravity and good humor, with a mind 
appearing ever serene under the ruffling accidents of 
human life.’’ 





CHANGE AND Rest.—A teacher in a kindergarten 
says she finds the principles she demonstrates of use many 
times in her own life experience. ‘‘In several hours’ 
journey on the cars, for example,’’ she says, ‘‘I apply 
the idea of change with great benefit. I change my 
position in the seat from one side to another, or, if that 
is impossible from sharing it with another, I stand up 
at stations, step out in the aisle, anything to relieve the 
set of muscles that has been bearing the burden continu- 
ously. If persons writing or sewing would take advant- 


age of this simple fact, they would find themselves much 
less fatigued, too, at the end, of longer hours of work.’’ 
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Educational Department. 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE AT RACE STREET. 


Tue Conference for teachers and others interested in education, held 
at Race Street meeting-house, on the 20th inst., was well attended and 
much interest was manifested in the subject under discussion. 

Prof. William H. Mace, of Syracuse University, N. Y., addressed 
the Conference on “ Method in Teaching History.” We can present 
here only the leading points in his discourse : 

As it is not generally agreed on all hands exactly what history is, 
on the teacher’s conception of history will depend the kind of instruc- 
tion he gives his pupils. A just conception of history distinguishes 
the incidental circumstances of a given event, from the essential ideas 
or, beliefs of which the event is the expression. We should ask, What 
moved these people to this action? What were their thoughts and 
feelings? Incidents are often interesting, but they do not constitute 
history; events must be interpreted, and the teacher should so appre- 
ciate the situation as to make it vivid and real to the pupil. Events, 
like words, are single things, but the human motives behind them are 
universal, and by looking through the historical incidents of a number 
of consecutive events, their unity may be perceived. 

A period of history thus conceived is not a section of time between 
two dates, but it is a time when a certain idea or set of ideas was 
dominant in the minds of the people, determining their outward acts— 
ideas traceable in their germs long before, and in their effects long 
after, the events which gave them emphatic expression. 

A standard is needed to gauge the relative importance of historical 
material. Such a standard may be defined thus: that fact in history is 
of most importance which reveals to the pupil the most of the inner 
life of the period. 

History teaches the duty of abiding by one’s convictions of right, 
whether or not one is in a minority, and also shows us the necessity of 
a tolerance of opinion and a humane disposition towards differences of 
view. . Patrick Henry, who denounced the project of the union of the 
colonies into the United States, lived to be one of the staunchest de- 
fenders of Washington's administration. 

In the discussion which followed, ex President Magill, of Swarth- 
more College, expressed his great satisfaction with the views of the 
speaker, and added that much of what had been said would apply 
equally well to the teaching of other subjects. He referred with 
regret to the forced absence of Dr. W. I. Hull, of Swarthmore, who 
had been expected to open the discussion. 

Jane P. Rushmore, of London Grove, Pa., urged teachers to regard 
Emerson's advice: ‘* Rely on yourself, never imitate,” and to remem- 
ber that the same method will not always work with succeeding classes. 
She complained that wars are made too much of in the text-books; 
they are rather interruptions to progress than progress itself. A defect 
in judgment is regarded as more serious than a defect in memory, so 
in history, to develop the judgment is better than to train the memory 
alone. 

Mary T. Elliott, principal of the West Philadelphia Friends’ 
School, thought that American history does not receive due attention ; 
we want less myth and more biography. 

Mary H. Whitson said that unfamiliar words in a text should be 
explained so as to be absolutely clear to the pupils, else he will see as 
through a glass, darkly. 


A friend recommended the works of Buckle, Draper, and Green as | 


history written in the true philosophical spirit. 

Aaron B. Ivins inquired what position should geography take in 
history study. Prof. Mace said that some historical events have a 
narrow connection with geographical conditions; others not. In the 
former case, the teacher must be thoroughly at home in the geography 
involved, so that its influence on the event may be made clear. 

Prof. W. W. Birdsall, referring to Prof. Mace’s opinion that his- 
torical charts, diagrams, etc., may lead to a too external view of his- 


torical events, believed that such devices are often helpful and not | 


harmful when properly subordinated. 

A young woman teacher mentioned her perplexity in teaching from 
a text-book which took the English view of the execution of Major 
André, she herself believing the execution was a necessity. Prof. 
Mace advised teachers to present the subject as a subject, independent 
of any text-book, and to confine themselves to interpreting the facts as 
they are. 

Prof. Mace, in closing, reverted to the question of wars as set forth 
in most text-books, and said that a given battle might or might not be 
significant in human progress, it sometimes happening that conditions 
had become so crystallized that it seemed to require an outburst to 
break through the shell and attain the progress desired. 





FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, NEWTOWN SQuarE, PA.—The School opened 


on Ninth month 3, with Nettie S. Malin, as Principal, and Martha H. | 


Ewing, as assistant. 
ing. 
useful and pleasing feature of the school work. 

A short time ago two interesting sessions of school were held in 


Five new students have entered since the open- 








A literary society has been organized, which promises to be a | 


| 


the presence of Aaron B. Ivins, Edmund Webster and wife, of Phila- 
delphia, and members of the local committee. 

On the evening of the 11th instant, Watson W. Dewees, of West- 
town, opened the course of lectures for the winter with his lecture on 
“ Victoria.” On the 13th, the school was taken to the Zodlogical 
Gardens, Philadelphia, an excellent place to study natural history. 
The trip was much enjoyed, and will furnish almost inexhaustible 
material for future talks, compositions, etc. * 





LECTURES OFFERED BY SWARTHMORE COLLEGE.—The Professors 
and Instructors of Swarthmore College offer to Friends’ schools and 
communities a choice of from two to five of the lectures below indi- 
cated, no charge being made, except for necessary expenses incurred. 
To give a lecture illustrated with stereopticon views will cost from $3 
to $5 extra. Friends are at liberty to state the lecture desired, but for 
each one chosen at least two alternatives should be selected, since the 
number of lectures a professor can give without detriment to his col- 
lege work is limited. 

The lectures marked ‘‘for schools’ are especially adapted to 

ounger pupils : 
: William Hyde Appleton, Professor of Greek. 
1. Athens, Ancient and Modern. 
2. Constantinople, a Greek City. 
3. Homer's Odyssey. x 
4. Some Homes and Haunts of British Poets. 
5. Milton, Poet and Patriot. 

Arthur Beardsley, Professor of Engineering. 

1. A Trip to Yellowstone Park. (For schools.) 
2. Friends in Science. 
Myrtie E. Furman, Assistant Professor of Elocution. 
1. Elements of Success in Elocution. (Illustrated by Recita- 
tions.) 
2. Physical and Vocal Training. : 
Henry V. Gummere, Assistant in Mathematics. 
1. Three Weeks in Norway. (Illustrated). 
2. Mathematical Curiosities. 
J. Russell Hayes Assistant in English. 
1. The Poets of Country Life. (For schools.) 
. Some Familiar Myths. (For schools.) 
. Some Quaker Writers. 
. Legends of the Soul and of Paradise. 
. Mythology and its Literature. 
. The Creation and the Deluge in Ancient Tradition. 
. Nature-worship and Myths of the Sun, Moon, and Stars. 
George A. Hoadley, Professor of ‘Physics. 
1. Electricity and its Applications to the Needs of Modern 
Life. 
2. Aérial Navigation. (Illustrated with Lantern). 
3. The Atmosphere. (For schools). 
William I. Hull, Professor of History and Political Economy. 
1. Child Life among the Poor of New York and Philadelphia. 
(Illustrated with Lantern). 
2. The Discovery of America. (For schools). 
3. The Stone Age. 
Richard Jones, Professor of English. 
1. The Coming Man. (For schools). 
Whittier (after First month 1st). (For schools). 
What shall we Read? (For schools). 
Danté’s Divine Comedy. 
Literature, Culture, and Conduct. 
. Shakespeare. 
Marie Antoinette Kemp, Professor of German. 
1. Childhood of Great Men. (For schools). 
2. Some Lessons from Faust. 
Edward H. Magill, Professor of French. 
1. Jean Racine and his Chief Work, Athalie. 
passages translated into English Verse). 
2. Corneille and his Chief Work, ‘‘ The Cid.’’ (Illustrative 
passages translated into English Verse). 
3. Moliére and his Chief Work, “ The Misanthrope.’’ (Illus- 
trative passages translated into English Verse). 
4. The Life and Writings of Fénélon. 
Ferris W. Price, Professor of Latin. 
1. The Roman Forum. ([Illustrated with Lantern). 
2. Six Weeks in Italy. (With or without Illustrations). 
3. The Eternal City. 
Spencer Trotter, Professor of Biology. : 
1. Distribution of Animal Life (with or without Illustrations). 
(For schools). 
2. Some Facts and Theories in Meteorology. 
3. Plant Life. 
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CoLLeGE CLAssEs.—The Jndependent gives these figures : 

The Freshman class at Rutgers numbers 51; at the University ot 
Wisconsin, 320; at Smith, 200, against 237 last year; at Wellesley, 
250; at Swarthmore, 60; at Colgate, 56; at Trinity, 40; at Hamilton, 





in the history of the university ; at Union, 100, the largest for several 


years; at Colby,75. In most instances there has been an increase, in 
a few cases a falling off. 


GEORGE ScHooL Nores.—Prof. Maris and his wife attended 
Bucks County Teachers’ Institute, at Doylestown, on Fifth-day, the 
18th 

Dr. Emily G. Hunt has been engaged to give a course of lectures 
on “ares She delivered the first one on Fifth-day morning of last 
week. 


Our esteemed friends. Isaac Wilson and John Wiidman, visited the 
school on Sixth-day afternoon, the roth. 
On Seventh-day evening, the 20th, Myrtie E. Furman, Professor of 


Elocution at Swarthmore College, gave us a talk on Elocution, followed 
by some entertaining readings. ™ 


APPOINTED AT LANGHORNE.—Elizabeth Lloyd has been reap- 
pointed Principal of the Public School at Langhorne, Pa. She held 
this position last year, and her reappointment was desired by three 
Directors, making half the School Board, but the other three preferred, 
it is stated, a male principal. The ‘‘ deadlock” continued on into the 
Autumn, and proceedings were begun in the Courts of Bucks county 
to have the Directors removed and new ones appointed, when those 


opposed to her gave way, at a meeting on the evening of the 21st 
instant. 


SWARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—The number of pupils en- 
rolled is 50 per cent. greater than at this time last year. A large pro- 
portion of the new pupils enter the higher classes, thus raising the av- 
erage grade of the school. Two of them belong to the class of ’95; 
five to the class of ’96; five to’97~- andseven to’98. Eight States 
are represented : Colorado, Maine, Maryland, New Jersey, New York 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. The West Literary Society 
recently elected Erwin S. Cooley, President ; Louis C. B. Carpenter, 
Vice-President; and B. Frank Rose, Secretary. 


Notes.—Vassar College’s forty-seven instructors will include this 
year fourteen of her own alumnz, some of whom have been added this 
year. 

French women students do not seem to take to medicine. In the 
enrollment of women attending university lectures, just made public in 
Paris, of 155 on the list of the medical faculty only 16 were of French 
birth, while of the 164 on the list of the faculty of letters 141 were 
French; 7 studied under the faculty of science, and 3 under that of 
law. 

It is reported that a young man recently applied for admission to 
Vassar College. He was refused. He said he thought that as men’s 
colleges are open to women, vice versa should be the rule. 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
Woopstown, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association was held Ninth 
month 27. The attendance was good. After roll-call and reading of 
minutes of the previous meeting, Mary Coles read the introduction to 
“The Quaker Ideal.’’ It was noted that the writer of the Ideal had 
been a diligent reader of Friends’ literature and a keen observer of all 
that related to the Society. He hada health-inspiring boyhood, and 
made the streams and woods and countless living things his life-long 
friends. It was evident he studied mental and moral philosophy from 
tree choice, and revelled in rich fields of poetry, and many a time he 
thanked God that he was born a Friend. He sincerely felt that Qua- 
kerism was was too good a thing to be annihilated. If it be enfeebled 
in one quarter it will assuredly spring up in pristine vigor in another, 
and ofttimes where it is least expected. 

It was queried whether we, as Friends, show enough love for our 
Society without making an effort to bring other persons in membership 
with us. Can we not arouse the indifferent by our brightness and zeal 
in all that is for the good of humanity? and help to live up to the 
Quaker Ideal ? 

Joel Borton said he felt that the young were growing to know more 
and more what they went to meeting for, and that it was not all form 
and habit. Hannah Borton, Jr., recited Whittier’s ‘* Quaker of the 
Olden Time.” 

An essay, entitled “The New Era,” followed. The thought it 
expressed was that our Society stands to-day on the threshold of a new 
era, and that a strong and mighty influence is at work among our mem- 
bers. We realize that the time has come when the activities of the 
young must be employed in one place or another, and that we need the 
help of every member who is true to his own convictions. Charles 
E. Davis said he thought the young people had a much better chance 
than they had years ago to know about the principles of our Society, 
owing to the First-day schools, Associations, etc. F. L. Conrad said 
she felt the plain language and dress to be peculiarily ours, but the 
main thing was to be pure and true, and fitted for God’s service. 
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45; at Lafayette, 115; at Dickinson, 75; at Brown, 200, the largest 


We were favored with the addition of a few new members, after 
which the meeting adjourned to Eleventh month 1. M. L. M, Sec. 


LANGHORNE, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association of Langhorne 
held its first meeting of the season on last Sixth-day evening, the 
Igth inst., at the residence of Mitchell Watson. Interesting papers 
were read and commented upon, and plans for future work discussed. 

Isaac Wilson and daughter of Canada were welcome visitors. The 
next meeting will be held Eleventh month 16, at the home of John 
Wildman. 

It is felt that the Chappaqua Conferences have deepened the inter- 
est in the work. A desire has been awakened to know and under- 
stand the place of Friends in the world and our place in the Society ; 
the duty as well as need of each individual member ; the way in which 
we may best aid each other in our efforts to grasp the full meaning of 
spiritual worship. 

The early Friends furnished us with examples to study, to admire, 
and to imitate. ‘ Contact with good always imparts good.”” Hence 
we find in their lives a stimulus, and the “ good that has been”’ is but 
a promise of the ‘ good that is to be.” 

In this active, earnest age, when people have learned to thiok for 
themselves, the young especially demand something tangible. They 
must know Aow and why. 

If in the Young Friends’ Association they find a help,—a support 
and strength,—and are enabled to get a clearer understanding of 
Quakerism, much good is done, and we may look forward, not back- 
ward, for the best days of the Society. B.C R. 


TEMPERANCE CONFERENCE.—The Conference at Abington, on 
First-day afternoon, the 2Ist, proved a very interesting occasion. We 
had the company and help of T. E. Longshore, a pioneer in the work, 
Samuel Swain, a valued member of the Temperance Committee, whose 
counsel always inspires and instructs, and we had also a very interest- 
ing talk of nearly an hour from a young woman, a stranger to many of 
us, but to whom we were drawn in sympathy, as she made a touching 
appeal for greater faithfulness and devotion to our work, 

The next conference it is proposed to hold at Byberry, on the 11th 
of Eleventh month. so. C.J. 


New YORK AND BROOKLYN.—The first regular meeting of the 
Young Friends’ Association of New York and Brooklyn wa, held 
First-day evening, Tenth month 14, in the Brooklyn meeting-house. 
The meeting opened with a short period of silence followed by the 
minutes of a special meeting held two weeks previous. 

The Association is divided into four sections for the study of the 
following subjects : History, Discipline, Current Topics, and Literature. 
Reports of work done were made by each of the four sections, after 
which the paper of the evening, prepared by the chairman of the Cur- 
rent Topics Section, was read, the subject being : “* Good Citizenship : 
A Study of the proposed amendments to the Constitution of New York, 
prepared at the recent Constitutional Convention.’ An animated dis- 
cussion followed the reading of the paper. After another brief silence 
the meeting closed at ten o’clock. 

The meetings of the Association are to be held the second First day 
of each month in Brooklyn, and the fourth First-day in New York. 
All young people interested in the principles of Friends are invited to 
come and take part. R. 


ConcorD First. DAY SCHOOL UNIon.—The fall meeting of this 
Union was held at Providence, Delaware county, Pa., on the 20th 


inst. There was a good attendance and a live interest manifested in 
all that was brought before it. The thirteen schools composing it were 
all heard from and are generally in good condition. The business 
committee had provided an interesting program which embraced,— 
besides the reports from the different schools,—-two important ques 
tions. The first,‘ What do we mean by practical First-day school 
teaching ?’’ was well presented by Henry S. Kent and William J. 
Hall. The time that could be given to this vital question was too 
limited, but the sum of the whole matter was stated to be, the need of 
a truly religious life as religion embraced both ethics and morals, and 
was eminently practical. 

Following this wa3 a most excellent account of the First-day School 
General Conference held at Chappaqua, by Mary Travilla, which was 
enjoyed both by those who attended and those who did not. 

The afternoon session was opened by an appropriate recitation from 
a pupil of Providence First-day school, and a tribute tothe late John M. 
Broomall, written by Graceanna Lewis, which met the warm approval 
of those gathered, many of whom feel keenly the loss sustained by his 
death. Another valuable paper was read by Emma C. Bancroft, in 
answer to the question, “* How best shall we teach children to respect 
the property rights of others ?”’ 

The spirit of the meeting was excellent, and the subjects treated 
with an intelligence and a religious zeal that must prove beneficial to 
all who are brought in touch with this branch of the Society's work. 
The Union adjourned to meet at Wilmington, Del., in Fourth month 
next. 
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ABINGTON First-pAY SCHOOL UNIoN.—This was held at Abing- | 
ton on last Seventh-day, the 20th instant. There was a good attend- | 
ance. The morning session was held in the collecting room of Abing- | 
ton Boarding School, and the lunch kindly provided by Friends of 
Abington was served in the dining-room of the school building, a con- 
venient arrangement. The afternoon sessions were held in the meeting- | 
house. 

The opening morning exercise was the reading of the 1oth chap- 
ter of Luke, by Annie Satterthwaite ; at the opening of the afternoon 
session Isaac Michener delivered an address of welcome. Reports, 
written or verbal, were presented from Byberry, Upper Dublin, War- 
minster, Plymouth, Norristown, Horsham, Gwynedd, and Ambler 
schools. The report from Plymouth paid a fitting tribute to the memory 
of Jesse Hall, who for nearly twenty years was superintendent, rarely 
in all that time being absent from the post of duty except when sick- 
ness kept him at home. 

The exercises included black-board exercises by Sue J. Jarrett, | 
Horsham, and Louis B. Ambler, Principal of the boarding-school,— 
the latter showing the river cf life flowing from its source in the 
mountains of purity. Mary Broomell conducted an excellent class 
exercise by pupils of the boarding-school. An excellent paper on the 
Religious Conference at Chappaqua, by Alice Hall, of Swarthmore, 
was readin place of one asked for from the Gwynedd school. 


THE LIBRARY. 

‘LHE little book by Charles G. Ames, formerly of this city,. but for 
some years in charge of the church in Boston pastorally served for so 
many years by James Freeman Clarke, is entitled, “As Natural as Life,” | 
and is written in the earnest and hopeful manner characteristic of its | 
author. There are four chapters—the first with the same caption as the 
book’s title, the others called “Self Preservation,’ ‘‘ Heart-Ache and 
Heart’s-Ease,”’ and ‘“‘ Numbering Our Days.”’ The ideas of the book | 
are explained in a prefatory page, under the heading, ‘* Key Notes.” 
This says : 

‘“« The ideas contained in the four papers here printed gather around 
the central conception of the Good Life—the life which is most truly 
divine when most richly human. 

‘© 1. The Good Life, in striving toward conformity with nature as | 
the expression of the Perfect Mind, seeks to correct whatever is amiss. | 

‘2. The Good Life is the Life of Sonship, which humbly accepts 
its own aspirations as inspirations of the Indwelling Father. 

‘© 3. The Good Life is made perfect, not by suffering, but through 
suffering, which is but an incident in the large process of evolution. 

“4. The Good Life ‘ does not suffer itself to be interrupted.’ 
unfolds in time, but it belongs to eternity.’’ 

The book, as already mentioned, is published by James H. West, 
Boston, Mass., (50 cents,) and is intended to be followed by others, 
by other writers, forming a ‘‘ Life Series.’’ One of these, by James | 
H. West, is already out, entitled, ‘‘ [In Love with Love,” and is similar | 
in size and appearance to that noticed above. 


It 





We have from Lee & Shepard, publishers, Boston, four ‘* Banners,”’ | 
or Leaflets, after designs by Irene E. Jerome, who is well known for 
her happy faculty of beautifying thoughts by means of flower illustra- 
tions in color. Each leaflet consists of four cards, daintily fastened | 
together with ribbons, ready to hang on the wall by desk or dressing- 
table, and containing helpful selections of thought. The “ Joy Ban- 
ner” is bright with nasturtiums, and among the quotations are bits | 
from Lowell, Drummond, and Faber; the ‘‘ Every-day Banner’’ is 
very attractive with the old-fashioned, blue ragged robins, and bits of | 
thought from Emerson, Browning, and others; the ‘‘ Rest Banner ” 
is, perhaps, the daintiest of all, with sweet peas trailing down the four 
panels. In the fourth banner, W. C. Gannet’s poem, ‘* What Will the | 
Violets Be?” is presented in illuminated text, and surrounded by 
clusters of violets in natural groupings. These leaflets will, we think, 
make very beautiful and appropriate holiday gifts, which cannot fail to 
carry pleasure to the recipient. (Price, 50 cents each.) 





The J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, have issued, in a very | 
beautiful volume, ‘“* Madonna, and other Poems,’’ by Harrison S. | 
Morris. The author is well-known in this city, and in other cities as 
well, by his literary work, numerons examples of which have appeared 
in the leading magazines, and E. C. Stedman has included in the his- 
tory of American Literature one of his poems. The collection con- 
tains the author's work up to the present time. The volume is one of 
the handsomest products of contemporary book-making, with a fron- | 
tispiece by F. V. DuMond, and cover design, title page, and thirty 
head-pieces in a new and pleasing manner by E. S. Holloway. 





The “ Proceedings ’’ of Friends’ Religious Congress, held at Chap- 
paqua, N. Y., Eighth month 11, 12, and 13, have been printed, and | 
are now ready forcirculation. The pamphlet contains 74 pages, and 
includes the papers read, a brief resumé of the discussions, and re- | 
ports of the business action. 





CER AND JOURNAL | 


QuERY: ‘“ Where is woman’s place in the Society of Friends ? 
she preach ? ” 


Narcissa, Ninth month 30. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
WHERE IS WOMAN’S PLACE? 
Does 


It is her place 
To stand beside her brother in the church, 
With equal power to speak the word of Truth, 
As she receives it from the Fount of Life, 
Unbiased by a dogma or a creed. 
To lift her voice, amid the gathered throng ; 
Feeling that neither ma/e nor fema/e, but 
The sincere and faithful heart, 
Alone receives the promised blessing of our Lord. 
It has been hers this blessed truth to know : 
That whosoe’er the fallen shall uplift, 
Give strength in weakness, and to darkness—light, 
Restore to Christian sight the sin-blind eye,— 
Or bear the gentle message of His Love 
To blighted hearts, that hunger by the way, 
Is a true servant in the church of Christ. 
May we, to-day, this blessed privilege prize, 
And be found waiting at the gate of Life, 
For the anointing of His holy hand; 
That as we struggle to uplift mankind 
Our hearts may be uplifted by His Love, 
And from this service our daily strength renew. 


‘‘ Then as we stretch one trembling hand, 
Our brother’s hand to reach, 
The other resting in his palm, 
Will give the power to teach. 


‘¢ This truth then may we ponder o’er, 
For ’tis a truth indeed; 
A faithful, child like trust is more 
Than ritual or creed. 


‘* Then may we learn the simple ways 
Of faith our fathers trod, 
And virtuous life, the song of praise, 
We offer unto God.” 
ABBIE B. STYER. 


OCTOBER. 
THE beautiful summer is loth to go, 
Its heart is warm, and it loves us so 
That it cannot utter its last farewell, 
Until it has lingered its love to tell ; 


But the world it has cherished and cared for long 
Is listening now for its parting song. 


Never before were its gifts more bright— 
The sunflower lifts its face to the light, 

The dahlias are raising their showy heads, 
And the colors are gay in the garden beds ; 
While the roses are trying to stay till the last, 
Yet the glory of summer must soon be past. 





Very fair is the woodland scene, 

With the bronze and scarlet, the gold and green 
With the drooping fern, and the bracken tall ; 

But the fading leaves are beginning to fall, 

And the swallows have gathered to take their flight 
To the longer day and the shorter night. 


The summer has keptits promises made 
When the year was young; so, undismayed, 
We may face the autumn, for goodly store 
Of harvest blessings go on before ; 

And homes are vocal, and thankful praise 
Shall fill the air in October days. 


So we bid the summer a glad farewell; 
As a friend it has loved and served us well; 
But this is a world in which none may keep 
The brightest long, yet we do not weep, 
For the Lord of the season will give us the best, 
And every month has its joy and rest. 
—M. A. R., in Faith and Works. 


SELFISH AND LEND-A-HAND. 


LITTLE Miss Selfish and Lend-a-Hand 

Went journeying up and down the land. 

On Lend-a-Hand the sunshine smiled, 

The wild-flowers bloomed for the happy child, 
Birds greeted her from many a tree; 

But Selfish said, ‘‘ No one loves me.” 
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BLENDS 


Little Miss Selfish and Lend-a Hand 
Went journeying home across the land. 
Miss Selfish met with trouble and loss— 
The weather was bad, the folks were cross; 
Lend a-hand said, when the journey was o’er, 
“1 never had such a good time before.”’ 
— Mary F. Butts, in The Outlook. 


CALENDAR OF BALTIMORE 
MEETING, 1894. 
SIXTH-DAY, Tenth month 26. 
Meeting Joint Standing Committee upon Indian Affairs, 8 p. m. 
Seventh-day, Tenth month 27. 
Ministers and Elders, 11 a. m. and 3 p. m. 
General Committee on Philanthropic Labor, 
The Representative Committee, 8 p. ms 
Committee on First-day School Work, 
First-day, Tenth month 28 
Meetir igs for Worship, 10 a. m. and 8 p. m. 
Youths’ Meeting, conducted by officers of First-day School Com 
mittee, 3 p.m. 
Executive Committee of Friends Union for Philanthropic Labor, 
7-30 p. m. 
Second day, Tenth month 29. 
Regular Sessions for Discipline, 10 a. m. and 3 p.m. 
General Conference of First day School Workers. 
Magill and others will address the meeting, 8 p. m. 
Third day, Tenth month 30. 
Sessions for Discipline, 10 a. m. and 3 p. m. 
Public meeting of Philanthropic Committee, 8 p. m. 
subject, “ Zemperance.’’ 
New York, and others. 
Fourth-day, Tenth month 31. 
Session for Discipline, ro a. m. 
Session devoted to the interests of First day Schools. 
by Robert M. Janney and others, 3 p. m 
Meeting for Worship, 8 p. m. 
Fifth-day, Eleventh month 1. 
Sessions for Discipline, 10 a. m. and 3 p. m. 
Meeting of new Representative Committee for Organization, etc., 


8 p. m. 


YEARLY 


5pm 
, room 4. 
8 p. m. 


, in room 4. 


Edward H. 


General 


Addresses 


ALCOHOL AND Happiness.—The body uses its powers in 
resisting outside forces which act upon it. 
is a balance between body and environment. If environ- 
ment prevails we are discouraged ; if we are able to pre- 
vail, our spirits rise and our happiness grows. And it is 


not for the moment only, but we compare the accumu- | 


lated impressions of the powers outside of us with the 
powers which our brains develop, and are happy or un- 
happy according as we feel our superiority or otherwise. 
Just how much does alcohol interfere in this balance of 
powers? It clearly cannot lessen the power of outside 
influences which harm us; it can as clearly not increase 
our own powers in so far gs they enter into this conflict 
with the outside world—it rather makes us less skillful 
and able. What can it do, then? It can deceive us. 


It dulls our appreciation of powers outside of us until | 
they seem so much smaller that we are sure we can con- | ‘ag - : : re 
: | man in Starr King of California, as I doin George Wash- 


quer them, and so we gain a feeling of satisfaction. 
Nine-tenths of those who take strong drink seek this 
feeling in alcohol. This is their ‘‘ refreshing ’’ at even- 
tide, their ‘‘ rest from the day’s cares,’’ their forgetful- 
ness of sorrows ; but it rests upon a deceit, and at the 
least trial falls into ruin. He who to-day forgets is not 


any stronger to-morrow, and so is constantly tempted to | 
a new appeal to his false friend until his senses are so | 


dulled that every duty is forgotten. His holiest interests 
are but shadows and mist before his eyes, and he knows 
nothing more but thirst for the deceitful drink. Even 
the defenders of alcohol at last call a halt ; 
forgotten that the first steps are much more easily undone 


than the later ones, when the brain has in a measure lost | s 
| sentials, very much the same. 


its power tocontrol. They do not forget through malice, 
but because they have not rightly understood the physio- 
logical effect of alcohol.—Dr. Justus Gaule, in the Popu- 
lar Science Monthly. 


| EXTRACTS FROM SENATOR HOAR’S ADDRES-. 


| abideth forever. 


| property in the sunlight or in the morning. 


| take a side, in which he sinks his personality. 


Addresses by Joseph A. Bogardus of | * , : 
| in him what has been well called ‘‘ the celestial sense, 
| which is the sense of duty.’ 





Normally there | 





y aN NTELLIGEN CER AN ‘D JOURN: AL. 


At the Unitarian General Conference, at Saratoga, N. Y., Ninth 


| month 24-27, the presiding officer was United States Senator George 
F. Hoar, of Massachusetts, who delivered the opening address. 


We 
give below a portion of it. 

WE claim no separate property in the peace of God which 
passeth understanding, or in the love of God which 
Above all, we claim no separate prop- 
erty in the rule of faith and practice delivered upon the 
Judean mountain, or in the memory of that divine life 
which was its perfect example. We should as soon claim 
These gifts, 
coming to us from that infinite Father of whom all man- 
kind are children, are themselves the offspring of a love 
from which none of his children can ever be shut out. 


They are ‘‘ too high born to be propertied.’’ 


But of the instrumentalities by which God builds his 


government on earth, and by which he effects the moral 


training of mankind, among the chiefest is that of organi- 
zation. The child, in his earliest games, is taught to 
In that 
way he forgets to say ‘‘ mine,’’ and learns to say ‘‘ ours.’’ 
He finds the highest stimulant to exertion, even in the 


| play of childhood, in seeking, of his own free will, an . 
| interest other than his own, and in obeying, of his own 


free will, a law higher than his own desire. So awakes 


I do not look for the coming of the time when what 
are called sects, or denominations, will disappear. Still 


| less is the time to be expected or to be desired when the 


emulation which comes from separate organization will 


| cease to be one of the most powerful forces in Christian 


activity. In the time of the apostles they began to say, 
‘‘T am of Paul’’ and ‘‘ lam of Apollos’’ ; and, witha 
change of name, they have been saying it ever since. 
The seven churches to whom the angel of Patmos sent his 
messages had acquired within the time of a life which 
began as early as the life of the Saviour himself a separ- 
ate, individual, human character and quality, each as dis- 
tinct from that of the other as that of Hamlet is from 
that of Othello. These distinctions, these organizations, 
these rivalries and emulations, these strifes, are to con- 
tinue until the end of time. From them, as from all 
things human, will come much evil, but mingled with 
and, as I believe, in the end to be subdued and overcome 
by a far larger good. But we are here to assert our 
property as brethren and as Christians in whatever any 
of them has that is excellent in its history, in its 
achievements, in its literature, or in its examples of brave 
and holy men or women. Although a dweller in Massa- 
chusetts, I claim property as an American and a country- 


ington of Virginia. If I were a Presbyterian, I would 


| claim a like property, as a Christian, in Starr King, the 


Unitarian, as in George Washington, the Episcopalian. 


| No Athanasian creed can shut out my soul from the soul 


of George Herbert. No church politics can make my 
senses numb to the fragrance of that wreath of lilies, 
‘*The Christian Year’’ of John Keble. When Arch- 
bishop Ireland, then bishop of Minnesota, announced 
that, of the liquor-sellers in his diocese, less than five per 
cent. were of the Catholic faith, I wished to pay my pro- 


but they have | found homage to the man who had brought this to pass. 


I felt that his Christianity and that of my revered and 
beloved master, Dr. Edward Everett Hale, were, in es- 


The Christian Church, like almost everything else in 
| this world, I believe, has been often compared to a ship. 
But I think, perhaps, we might compare it more aptly 
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to a fleet, made up of ships of different build and speed, 
but bound on the same voyage, having the same sailing 
orders, and obeying alike the signals of the same admiral. 
Each sailor loves his own, and thinks her the finest craft 
afloat. Not a man in any one of them recognizes the 
least authority in the officers of another. 
rivalry and emulation. 
one to another the voices of the captains and the shout- 
ing. If there be danger of collision, you get occasionally 
a stern order to keep off, perhaps accompanied with some 
theological language used in a very untheological way. 


But every man is ready to obey the admiral’s signal, | 
In time of danger | 
In time | 


whether it be Nelson or Farragut. 
each is ready to go to the rescue of the other. 
of calm they interchange a thousand good offices. When 


the weather is good and the sea is quiet, they like to visit 


each other. You can sometimes hear, of a Sunday, from 


ship to ship, the chaplain’s prayer or the chant of a | 
solemn service, or, of a week day, the sailors singing at | 
From one | 


the windlass. Each ship has its own songs. 
rise the sweet strains of Wesley, from another the pious 
refrain of Doddridge, or the lofty organ-tone of Watts. 


From our own ship goes up the watchman’s voice of good | 


cheer as he answers What of the night? or the heart-stir- 
ring chorus,— 


“ Nearer, my God, to thee, 
Nearer to thee!”’ 


From the oldest and largest of them all come the ac- | 


cents of foreign tongues and of dead languages and of 
ages long gone by. 

There is another craft whose beautiful lines and grace- 
ful curves are the admiration of the whole fleet. Her 
officers are not always over-eager to invite us to their 
company ; but yet let us say, with Andrew Marvel, 

“« Still sing they in the English boat 
A holy and a cheerful note.” 

We share, also, with Christians everywhere the su- 
preme certainty that the Power which has established 
this fabric of things is conscious and is beneficent. Upon 
this foundation, in all ages, has rested the hope from 
which cometh to man and nations every gift of noblest 
origin,—the hope of immortality. 


whatever name they call themselves, are striving to bring 
in the kingdom of God, and that his will may be done 
on earth as it in heaven. 


“ Peace I ask—but peace can be 
But in being one with Thee. 
May thy will, not mine, be done ; 
May thy will and mine be one.” 


Work OF THE Fish Commission.—Commissioner Mc- 
Donald, of the United States Fish Commission, says that 
despite the drought and excessive heat ,the work of the past 
season has been large and will compare favorably with the 
records of previous years. Over 600,000,000 fish of vari- 


ous kinds have been hatched and loosed under the auspices | 
There have been hatched about | 


of the Commission. 
100,000,000 shad, 100,000,000 white fish, 300,000,000 
pike perch, besides smaller numbers of a great many 
other species. The most remarkable increase of work 


done under the auspices of the commission this season | 


has been at Woods Holl, Mass., where over 90,000,000 
lobsters have been bred and loosed. In a few days the 


Commission will send to Willapa Bay, Wash., a carload | 


of Eastern oysters with a view to experimenting on the 
Pacific coast in their production. Efforts to propagate 


oysters in San Francisco Bay have hitherto proved to be | 


a failure. 


There is much | 
In a storm you can hear from | 


In virtue of this | 
faith we claim our place in the ranks of those who, by | 


6:3 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE INCOME FUND. 

| THE Chairman of the Finance Committee, of the Board of Managers 
| of Swarthmore College, Charles M. Biddle, makes the following state 
| ment of the subscriptions to the five year Income Fund: 

Previously reported, . $2,190.00 
Lydia H. Hall, . , 25.00 

A Friend, . ‘ 50.00 
Ezra Lippincott, . 50.00 
Annie Shoemaker, . 25.00 
Katharine L. Tyler, 3.00 
Through Mary Willets, 58.00 
Samuel Marshall, 50.00 
Cash, 50 00 


Total, thus far, . $2,501.00 


The desire is to make the Fund reach $5,000, which amount, an- 
| nually added to the resources of the College, it is believed will enable 
it to pass satisfactorily through the present period of financial strain. 
Subscriptions should be sent to Charles M. Biddle, 507 Commerce 
street, Philadelphia. 





NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS: 

| ONE of the most influential of Japanese magazines, published at Tokio, 
oe the following idea of the causes of the present conflict with 
China : 

“Our aims culminate in the desire to open Korea to the rest of the 

| world, while China is doing her best to keep the Peninsula closed 

| against the influence of civilization. The war will decide whether 
progress is to reign in the East as it does in the West, or retrogression, 

| such as was imposed upon the nations by the Persians, Carthagenians, 

| and Spaniards—and is now represented by the Rule of the Manchus, 

| —shall forever reign in the Orient. The victory of Japan will be syn- 

| onymous with freedom of conscience, education, and unrestricted 
commerce for the 600,000,000 human beings of the East.’’ 


—A Montreal despatch says: ‘ Judge Valles, the Stipendary Mag 
istrate for the north shore of the St. Lawrence, has returned to Quebec 
after a five montks’ visit to the Canadian Labrador, the Island of 
Anticosti, and other places. He reports that the fishing along the 
Labrador coast has been very bad, and unless Government assistance 
is promptly sent many deaths from starvation must occur before next 
winter is over.” 


—To repress drunkenness the Governor of St. Petersburg has just 
ordered that the names and addresses of all persons found intoxicated 
in the streets, regardless of rank or sex, shall be posted ia certain pub- 
lic places in the city and also printed in the Oficial Gazette. Fifty 
years ago they were compelled to sweep the streets for a number of 

| hours under the eye of the police. 


—Dr. William Moon, the blind philanthropist, who has just died 
at Brighton, England, lost his sight when he was 21. He at once set 
about learning the system of reading for the blind then in vogue, but 
| finding them all imperfect, he invented a new system, which is now 
| widely used in institutions for the blind. The alphabet consists of 
| only nine characters, placed in various positions. They are composed 
of the simplest geometrical figures. During his 55 years of blindness 

| he adapted his embossed alphabet to 476 languages and dialects, and 
his books have circulated all over the world. The number of volumes 
issued in his type up to the close of 1892 was 194,993. He also wrote 
music for the blind, and drew embossed geographical and astronomical 
maps, as well as pictures. 


—An interesting experiment of the Chicago Women’s Club is in 

| reformatory work in jails. A jail school for boys from six to eighteen 
has been in successful operation for a year or more. A temporary 
home has been provided for discharged boys, and the right to enter a 

| certain number of them in the Club Cottage of the Glenwood Indus- 
| trial School may be used when desirable. The club is interested in 
| the establishment of a juvenile court, the bill for which will probably 
| receive early attention in the legislature this autumn. ; 


—The University of Pennsylvania has just come into possession of 
some unpainted Sévres porcelain, the gift of Mrs. George Biddle, of 
Philadelphia. When Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette were meditat- 
ing that last flight from Paris, which so nearly proved successful, being 
| in want of money, they turned to Gouverneur Morris, who was at that 
time the United States Minister to the French Republic, and offered to 
him 2a valuable collection of early pieces of porcelain from the Sévres 
| factory, including an unpainted group, representing the return of Tel- 
| emachus. Mr. Morris bought the collection, which subsequently 
passed from his control and came to this country.—Zxchange. 


—The new issue of postage stamps will differ from the current issue 
in several particulars. {ts denominations, for example, will be one, 
two, three, four, five, six, eight, ten, fifteen, and fifty cents, and one, 
two, and five dollars. The common issue will drop out the thirty and 
the ninety cent stamps, transferring the heads of Thomas Jefferson and 
Commodore Perry, which now stand on them, respectively to the fifty- 
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cent and one-dollar denominations. John Marshall and James Madi- | warmly supported the proposed reform, which was introduced by Min- 


son are to appear on the two-dollar and five-dollar stamps. The print- 


ing of the new stamps is done on presses that produce about 1,600 | 


stamps a minute, or about 100,000 an hour. Each press has an endless 
chain carrying four plates, and on each plate 400 stamps are repre- 
sented. The government now saves about $50,000 per annum by 
manufacturing its own stamps. 


who held a babe in her arms. He chucked the youngster under the 
chin, and in amazement cried: “‘ Why, your child is only a paste- 
board figure!’’ ‘ Yes, monsieur,’”’ she replied; “the night being 


cold, I left the real baby at home.” 


—The humanitarian who endowed his State with the Lick Ob- 
servatory also left money for a popular technical school in San Fran- 
cisco. The Lick School of Mechanical Arts will open for classes 
January 7, 1895. Tuition will be free. There will be fifteen technical 
courses, and the term of instruction will be four years. The institu- 
tion will grade as to its academic courses as a high school. Its prin- 
cipal is George A. Merrill. 


—A news item says: The Western Yearly Meeting of Friends 
(** Orthodox ’’) in session at Plainfield, Indiana, has placed women on 
the fullest equality with men by deciding that hereafter all meetings 
shall be in joint session of men and women. 


—Since our annexation of Alaska the habit of intoxication has, 
unhappily, increased among the natives, both along the seaboard and 
further inland. Liquors cannot be lawfully imported into the Terri- 
tory, but there is plenty of smuggled and moonshine whiskey, both for 
the white settlers and the indigenous people. It can be said that 
hardly any restraint is placed upon the liquor traffic there, and it is 
probable that both the Indians and the Esquimaux will go the way 
that so many other rude tribes have gone in other parts of the world 
when brought under white or alcoholized civilization. The Treasury 
Department is responsible for the existing state of things. It has full 
power to establish liquor regulations for Alaska. —MV. Y. Sun. 

—The Chicago Women’s Club is about to open a sani'ary sewing- 
shop in the very heart of the sweating district. Two floors of a large 
building have been leased. The sewing-room is on the top floor, amply 
lighted by windows and sky-lights. The sewing machines will be run 
by steam; and, while the enterprise is to be conducted on business 
principles, there will be chance for personal acquaintance with and 
care for the workers. The other floor is to be fitted up for lodgings. 


—Charles Dudley Warner says: “ It is not so much for the sake 
of women as for the sake of men that women need the ballot. Men 
have made a bad mess of governing the world ; they have filled it with 
drinking saloons and standing armies.” 


—The Hungariarf Upper House opened debate last week on a bill 
granting liberty of worship to all sects. In the course of the discus- 
sion Cardinal Schlauch, Archbishop of Transylvania, declared that the 
bill, if it should become a law, would ruin society and the State. The 
Servian Patriarch and the Roumanian and Orthodox bishops spoke in 


N paint the best is the cheapest.—Don’t be 


misled by trying what is said to be “just as good,” but when 


you paint insist upon having a genuine brand of 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


It costs no more per gallon than cheap paints, and lasts many 


times as long. 

Look out 

the following are sure: 
“ ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati), 


“ ATLANTIC” (New York). 

“ BEYMER-BAUMAN "’ (Pittsburgh). 
“ BRADLEY ”™ (New York). 

** BROOKLYN ” (New York). 

* COLLIER ” (St. Louis). 

* CORNELL” (Buffalo). 

* DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh) 
“ ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati). 

“ FAHNESTOCK ” (Pittsburgh). 


Sunctly Pure White Lead the desirec 


painting and color-card. Send us a postal card and get both free. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York. 








ister of Public Education Baron Eoetvoes, declaring that the bill was 
prompted by a true sense of liberty, and was the outcome of the spirit 


| of the age. 


—Prof. R. G. Moulton, the eminent University Extension lecturer, 
in a recent article on *‘ The Bible as Literature,” says that its literature 


| **embraces national anthems of Israel in various stages of its history, 
—A benevolent gentleman in Paris gave a franc to a street beggar | 
g g gs 


war ballads with rough refrains, hymns of defeat and victory, or for 


| triumphant entrance into a conquered capital ; pilgrim songs, and the 


chants with which the family parties beguiled the journeys to the great 
feasts; fanciful acrostics to clothe sacred meditations or composed in 


| compliment to a perfect wife; even the games of riddles which belong 
| to such social meetings as Samson’s wedding. 


With the single excep- 
tion of humorous literature, for which the Hebrew temperament has 
little fitness, the Bible presents as varied an intellectual food as can be 
found in any national literature.”’ ’ 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
THE concluding session of the Convention of the Pennsylvania W. C. 
T. U., in Philadelphia, was held on the 16th inst. Nearly forty resolu- 
tions were adopted, including protests against Sunday excursions and 
the confining of men and women in the same cell in county prisons, 
calling on all to assist in prohibiting “ living pictures” and immodest 
posters, and opposing lynching. 

THE Parliament of Japan, on the 15th inst., was called together in 
extra session. On its assembling on the 19th, Count Ito, the Prime 
Minister, made an elaborate spveech, in which he explained at length 
the causes of the war between Japan and China. The two Houses on 
the 20th instant passed, by an unanimous vote, the bills introduced by 
the Government relating to war expenditure, which involved a total 
sum of 150,000,000 yen. 

A BATTLE is reported to have taken place at Ping Yang, the chief 
Chinese stronghold in Corea, on the 15th and 16th insts., resulting in 


| the victory of the Japanese, with a loss of 300 killed and wounded. 


THE Czar of Russia is, at this writing, lying critically ill at Livadia, 
one of his palaces in the south of Russia, attended by five physicians. 
The princess Alix of Hesse, who is to marry the Czarewitch (oldest 
son, and heir to the throne), the Grand Duke Nicholas, arrived at 
Livadia on the 23d, and the wedding was expected to take place im- 
mediately. The apprehended death of the Czar causes great anxiety 
in Russia, and generally throughout Europe, as he has favored peace, 
while it is not known what his son’s disposition may be. 


AN extraordinary train robbery took place at Acquia Creek, south 
of Washington, D. C., on the night of the 12th instant, the train being 
‘* held up” by two men, who took the money out of the express car 
and escaped, but have since been both captured. 


AMERICAN Consuls throughout Euroge are sending reports to the 
State Department, showing the remarkable increase of exports to the 
United States from their Consular districts since the new Tariff bill be- 
came a law. 





for the brands of White Lead offered you; any of 


“ JEWETT " (New York). 
“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY" (Pittsburgh). “‘ KENTUCKY " (Louisville). 

“ JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO."*(Phila.) - 
““ MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 
“ MISSOURI” (St. Louis). 
“RED SEAL” (St. Louis). 
“SALEM” (Salem, Mass.) 
“ SHIPMAN " (Chicago). 
* SOUTHERN "’ (St. Louis and Ch'cago). 
“ULSTER” (New York). 
“ UNION " (New York). 


For Cotors.—National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. | 


These colors are sold in onepesnd cans, each can being sufficient to tint 25 pounds of 
shade: they are in no sense ready-mixed paints, but a com- 

bination of perfectly purc colors in the handiest form to tint Strictly Pure White Lead. 
A good many thousand dollars have been saved property-owners by having our book on 





NOTICES. 

*.* At the meeting of the Young Temperance 
Workers of 17th street and Girard avenue, on 
Tenth month 26, there will be a lecture by Prof. 
Jesse Holmes, of Newtown, and other interesting 
exercises. CoMLY SHOEMAKER, Prest. 

*.* A temperance meeting, under the aus- 
pices of Burlington Quarterly Meeting’s Tem- 
perance Committee, will be held at Rancocas, 
N.J., Tenth month 28, at 2.30 p. m. 

S. S. DeCou, Clerk. 


*,* A Religious Meeting will be held at 
Friends’ Home for Children, 4011 Aspen street, 
West Philadelphia, First-day, Eleventh month 
4, 1894, at 3 p. m. 

We cordially invite ministering Friends and 
all interested persons to give us their presence. 

On behalf of committee, 

S. T. R. Eavenson, M. D. 

*,* A portion of Philadelphia Quarterly Meet- 
ing’s Visiting Committee expect to attend the 
meeting at the Valley, on First-day morning, 
the 28th inst. 

Train from 12th and Market at 9.05 for Maple, 
via Bridgeport. 





I. H. HtciBorn, Clerk. 


*,* First-day School Unions in Tenth month 
occur as follows: 
27. Western. 
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#® alice etl | ae | meetings in Tenth month occur 
as follows : 
27. Westbury, Flushing, N. Y. 
29. Baltimore Yearly Meeting, Park Avenue. 
Nebraska H. Y. M., Genoa, Neb. 
30. Concord, Darby, Pa. 
31. Purchase, Canppayen, u..%. 


*,* Nebraska Half- ‘Yearly Meeting of Friends 
will’ be held at Genoa, Neb., on Second- day, 
2gth of Tenth month, at ira.m. The meeting 
of Ministers and Elders on the Seventh- day pre- 
ceding, at 2 p. m. 

The train leaves Columbus for Monroe and 
Genoa at 3.30 p. m., connecting with trains leav- 
ing Omaha at 10 a. m., and North Platte, at 
9.25a.m. Visiting F riends, by dropping a card 
to either of the undersigned, will be met at the 
train : 

JosEpH WEBSTER, Monroe Platte Co., Neb. 

ISAIAH LIGHTNER, " 

Davip H. Brown, Genoa, Nance Ca. ™ 

GrorcE S. TRUMAN, " “s 

*,.* The Committee on Philanthropic Labor 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends will 
meet in the meeting-house, 15th and Race Sts., 
Philadelphia, Seventh-day, Tenth month 27, at 
1.30 o'clock 

The Sub-Committees at 10 o’clock a. m. 

The Indian in Room No. 2. 

Peace and Arbitration, Room No. 3. 

Colored People, Race St. Meeting-house. 

Im r Publications in Room No. 4. 

Temperance and Tobacco at 11 a. m., in Room 

No. I. 
Educational and Publication Committee at 
9.30 a. m., in Room No. 1. 
Legislation Committee at 10 a. m., in Race 
St. Parlor. 
James H. ATKINSON, Clerk. 

*,* Donation Day of the Home for Destitute 
Colored Children, Berks street and Old Lancas- 
ter Road, Third day, Tenth month 30, 1894. 

Donations will be received by Henry T. 
Laing, 30 N. 3d street, Charles T. Harrop, 
Treasurer, 1023 Market street, or at the Home. 





Shining Silver. 
There’s always a best in every class, in 
this one it’s 


Electro-Silicon 


but you’ve only our word for that, if it’s 
true you should know it. 


it Costs Nothing 


to prove it; your address on a postal 
sent to us will do it. Once tried we 
leave the rest to you. 


It’s unlike any other. 
It’s sold everywhere. 
TRE ELECTRO SILICON C0. 72 John St., New York. 
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r; but heaven and earth 


**We perish ; we disap 
re e march of time goes on 


main, and t 
forever.” 


So goes the sale of | 
Ingram’s Blended Roasted 
Coffee. 


Seven Pounds of it sent free, to any railroad sta- 
tion where the 5-cent package stamp can be used, 
on receipt of 

TWO DOLLARS. 


A Souvenir Slipper sent to any address for one 
2-cent stamp. 





WILLIAM S. INGRAM, 
TEA DEALER, 
31 North Second St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


SEND FOR 


on a Bottle. 


Raised from infancy to health 
hap pee childhood, upon the cule 

ect substitute for mother’s milk 
Sueuiaw $s Foop. This food con- 
tains all the nutritive properties of 
breast milk, without any of the in- 
jurious farinaceous substances found 
in many other infants’ foods. 


Mellin’s Food 


will make the weakest sae happy, 


robust and vi 
Our Book for the instruction oft mothers, 
“= , Care and F of — 
free to any address, u 





The Chalfonte, 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
NOW OPEN. ON THE OCEAN FRONT. 


SALT WATER BATHS. ELEVATOR. 


EATS, TRADE MARKs 





cAVEA 
COPYRIGHTS. 


ATENT? For s 
I OBTAIN P. wits 


UNN a oe. who Tae had nearly ity years’ 
ficne serteuly y content. "A Handbook of In- 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
E. Roberts & Sons. 


| 


The “Index to Chimneys” 
gets you the chimneys made 
for your burner or lamp, and 
costs nothing. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for it. 


Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 





(YAROLINE RAU, 


PLAIN MILLINER ¥, 


736 Spring Garden Street, Phila. 
| = Medium Felts and Straw Bonnets. 
cea 

A SPECIAL LINE. Our own mae Women’s Shoes, 
| $3.75. Hand-sewed throughout, $2.65. Our own 
make Buskins. Fall lines complete in all 
| and atall prices. We start at $2 fora good s 


ts 


Only one store now, 47 N. 13th St. (below Arch). 





Removal. 
MARY E. WATERS, 


PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 
Removed from 314 Franklin St. to 


720 Wallace Street, 
( first door ab. Franklin St., south side), Phila. 


«38S WILLIAM HEACOCK, 2% 
Undertaker & Embalmer 


Office, 1313 Vine St., 


Residence, 1516 Brown St., 
_PHILADELPHIA. 








_Telephone 4036. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


Carpets and Wall Papers 


All the Newest Designs from the best manufactur- 
ers, in Axminsters, ww Brussels, and 
Carpets. Also, Complete Line of Wail 
‘apers in elegant Colors and Styles, from the lowest 
tothe highest grade made. All at lowest prices. 


HOWARD THOMAS & BRO., 


937 MARKET STREET. 


“ LINSPAR” 


Our Specialty. 











For Vestibules, Bath- 
rooms, etc., in Relief. 


Sample of work in our window. 





Fidelity Wall Paper Company, 
12 N. Eleventh St., Philadelphia. 





_FRIBNDE INTEL INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
dighest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U.S. Government Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Company, | 
106 Wall St., New York. 
CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office 907 N. Thirteenth St., 
Residence 1714 Woodstock St. Philadelphia. 


HENRY’ | HOUSEAND SIGN PAINTING, 
: Durable Work. Rellabie Workmen. 
ELLIS. Residence, 112 N. 10th St. 


\404 North 32d St. 

RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 
Jobbing Attended To. 

1125 Sheaft Street (first ee snore Race), 

» * Philadelphia, Pen 


TRousens SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 





RICHARDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 


NEW, SEASONABLE 


Dry Goods 


are now on the counters from 
the very best markets of the 
world, at the lowest prices ever 
known for similar qualities. 


In Silks, In Dress Goods, 

In Coats, Capes, In Costumes, 

In Linens, In Underwear, 

In Muslins, In Cloths and Flannels, 
In Hosiery, In Gloves, In Laces, 
In dkerchiefs, In Shoes, 

In Millinery, In Shawls, 

In Waterproofs, In C 

In Rugs, Mats, In Upho. 

In Muslin Underwear, etc., a. 


our assortments are unsurpass- 
ed and prices most moderate. 

The Mai Orper Depart- 
MENT is better equipped than 
ever in the past for promptly 
and accurately serving our out- 
of-town patrons. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 
Market St. Eighth St. Filbert St. 
Philadelphia. 


Note: 


Just now, as you have the time to give 
the subject careful consideration, correspond with | 


Get samples, prices, rates of freight and all desir- [ff 
able information about Fertilizers and Agricultural 


Chemicals. 


Read, consider and act without unnecessary 
and 


of the question. 


Send for Catalogue No. 


Benjamin Green, 


Carpetings, 
| 33 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 





JO H L. JONES, 


e 409 Chestnut Street. 


ou will feel that you have intelligently dis- 


attention given to'serving families Office, | 
os North Eighth g Philadel Penna. 


The Provident Life and Trust C Compan any 
CAPITAL, $1,000 


Baugh & Sons Company, 
20 S. Delaware Ave., 


Y dic. | meqiitties Philadelphia. 


BAW BONE‘ MANUBBS. 


is the most disagreeable, Fall and Spring. At this 
time a JACKSON VENTILATING GRATE will heat an 
entire residence with the single open fire. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BROTHER, 
_ 50 Beekman St. | New York. 


6. 

THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3,500 persons, reaching, say 16,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver- 

| tisement. gee-When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 
seeing the advertisement in this ree: eh 


of Philadelphis. 
FULLY PAID. 


A ; ’ 
sRSURES Lesion GUA NNUITIES, RECEIVES Mee CoMMITTES Re CeIVER. NGENT ENG: spam. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


noe 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice President and Actuary 
8. WING of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 
7 ROBERTS TOULEE, Assistant Trust Trust Ofticer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND | 


Assistant Actuary, DAVID G 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST» COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 13 SOUTH ood oe OSES PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


y jampas tn perianal 
after five 
eetaepiey cles | 


N. Parker 


te Samrat 
7 


ture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but seteemibis et 
with a Gita des ce con oor annum (free of State tax) pay- 
—— 


. DIRECTORS . 
Ty Wistar Brown, 
hin. Ges John W. Patton, tery = 

George Lee, 


Toomas Willams J Joha W. Biddle, 
G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott, 


Joel J. Bally, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Dusreas_e Forms of Lirz and ENDOWMENT InsURANOR 


This Company furnishes ALL 
at actual Net Cost. io Brean Myseas; 
Harr MILuions. 


SvuRPuvs of over Two and a 
AND INCONTESTABLE. 


- Asserts of NINETEEN MILLIONs and a 
ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 





™ GIRARD 


LIFE INSURANCE 
ANNUITY AK 


Executes Trusts, 


CAPITAL, 
SURPLUS, 


87,000,000 
$2,000,000 


Allows Interest on nea. 


Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 


OFFICERS 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer. 


WATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer, 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicites. 


MANAGERS 


EFFINGHAM B. MOREIS, 

H. N. BURROUGHS. 

JOHN A re ado 
ARRETT, 


WILLIAM H 
WILLIAM H. 


H. JENKS. 

GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 
GAW 

FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 

GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 


HENRY ee 


IN 8. HUTCHINSON. 





